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PREFACE. 



^WhEN the heroic Falm^ ^the /unfortunate 
, bookseller of £rkngen> (whose fete, to tiie 
^ eternal honour of the BndsH chatacter, made iso 
deep ^and laudable an impression ox^ the minds 
of £nglis|»aie&> that a veiy considerable suijl 
was generously collected here by subscription, 
<br his disconsolate widow and fatherless chil- 
dren,) wa^ executed by the orders of that Man 
of Blood wha impiously tramples under foot all 
iawTS/ both human and divine, I requested my 
cotrespoiidents in Germany to send, me a copy 
of the Carpus Delicti, but recei'vied for answer 
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that the puUicatian which had drawn upon the 
nmrdered Palm the sanguinary vengeance of the 
FR£NC^ ATTILA; hadm^Uknly disappeared, 
and that it was highly dangerous even to SPEAK 
of them. A^yx^(kiiilifeti^^i^^ 
Times) being at the same time mentioned to 
to me as the work that had chiefly kindled the 
Tyrant^s $iavage rage, the more io, as the author, 
a Pomeranian by birth, had escaped his resent- 
ment by ^ timely flight to Sweden ; I was im^ 
fs^etA to inspect a work flbat t;oiild betray. i^ 
OREAT Napoleon Jnt© tfeeitolnimsawtt ©f «a 
act that ha^ made "him LITTL£, hpyoasd tb9 
pow^ of vtteranee, in the faoe of £un:^Maiid 
ttiy cuti<M(ity inisroasei^ with. the diHouIty of 
gradiyiiig it. tlaviiig mcceeded at hiMk in -wy 
eiideataurs, dirpugh tile kindnpis of a ^on^ 
who hdd purchaaed tliat fluniwa puUvation 
In D-mark, and finding dial;,, ain^ngbt other 
pi^diGtionf( of the.authw, that o£. thc.Ute^ gk^ 
riouB revolution in Spaing written in Noi^epibeir 
I80d> was lit^ally fulfiUing ; obtttrri&g at the 
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safpfitmkp, tlf-^t Ust^!ra9xki en the, BeUigffineite 
Powers,. aa4.P)l^Qr«-th«^iur# Ukely won. ^ «^- 
pe^r 4>a t^e.scene of action, yt^feak. hiin a xiaa^ 
of cpiisid«^1>le koow])?^ p£ t)ae .world and 
the hnmap.' hfts^y and of profcmiid pcdijticM 
penetration and judgment, I concluded that a 
sekction of what icannot but be highly inr 
terertting tp^ -^^^ loyal Britpn at the present 
crisis, ■ woiild be acceptable to the publk m, 
genecal' The ^^secjueut pages contain only 
the SecandVPart of Arndt'« Work, iha First 
not afj^^n^ to me to possess, intjerest eaougli 
for an JS%/i9^ mader ; it being composed al- 
mo^ snti^ly. of a metaphysical criticism of 
«ocifH»t nations, and of the present state of 
philosophy:, biajtory, divinity, Stc. couched, in 
the. unintd%ible jargon of the crUical philo' 
so^h^» which for a long'^while deterred me, as 
it hiw several learned fiiends of mine, from at" 
temptmg the perusal of the bo6k, until a* l»fit 
my airersion was overcojne by ray lighting acci- 
dentally upon what he says of Spain, whicli 
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encouraged me to periise that ^art of Jiis stric- 
tures upon modem lotions, of which tl^e sub- 
sequent pages treat, and which have amply re- 
paid me for the difficulty I had in wading 
througih the mud of his sybillic s<yle. 

Having in Germany (my native country) 
CERTAIN expectations of a comfortable provision 

! for the remainder of a life chequered by many 
grievous disappointments ; and the paft' where 
I am entitled to a situation both))oaourable and 
lucrative being particularly under tlie imme- 
diate controul of that Fiend, in buQX^m ^ape. 
Who rules with an iron sqeptr© over the deluded 
nations who looked up to him as a restorer of 
universaland genuine liberty, I .flatter myself 

r that tbfe reader will not blame me for not givii^g 
my name at full length. I do uot indeed de* 
sire ever to quit this hospitable country, where 
all the intended victims of the modem Attila 
are sure of meeting with a safe asylum, although 
1 have to toil very hard to maintain myself and 
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an amiable cohsdrt^ but having aged parents m . 
Germany/ who might be made to sufier for the \ 
temerity oif their son, filial affection ^d dutyi ; 
require that I should not expose thern^ to the 
T3rrant*8 vengeance by publishing my name. / 
Such of my ;ceaders, hoiyever,* as may wish to 
inspect the original from which I have made 
the subsequent selection,^ may be satisfied by 
calling fbr it at No. 8, Hoivland Street^ Fitzroy 
Square. ^ , ^ 
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'' pridcipal nations of the present age, and proves hipiself tabe 

^' a man of t>ktensive knowledge of the .world, and of dtute 

.''observation. The Germans he pities; the Italians he considers 

^' as deserving of their fate, and incapable of being freej of the 

'' Spaniards he entertains great hopes, and he anticipates, finom 

''the nature of their country and the chan^cter <^ tbe inha- 

, f^ bitant^, the approach of better times." 

. • - ' ' ' ' ' 

Mtmihfy Review for 1806, vol. li. p. 526. 
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Spain 8f Portugal. 



Already in early youth Spain and her history had 
Wonderful charms for me; which prepossessed my mind 
ifa their favour, even beifore my judgment could influ- 
ence my affections. In the progress of time I became 
so extremely partial td that history, that I frequently 
wished myself transported beyond the Pyrenees to ex- 
plore, tRat romantic country, where in -ancient times 
feats had been achieved that beggar the poet's glowing 
fancy. Iberia, on the stream of P)rene> was the golden 
fabled land of the ancient Greeks — the valued treasure- 
enviously concealed by the covetous Phoenician from thfe 
Orient :—Iberiay the reward of victory, for which JRome 
and Carthage waged wars as sanguinary as they were 
obstinate. What a country ! what a nation! Cultivated 
and peopled in every direction, blessed with Kber ty ^nd' 
prosperity— <rity bordering on city, and castle on castle; 
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when the Romans wtere invited to deliver. that country 
from its . Punic oppressors. Scipio, endowed with 
moderation and wisdom, was the man u^ho could be 
confidently expected to realize the hopes held out by 
Rome; his mind was largely stored with Roman great- 
ness; but he possessed a still larger share of Roman 
cunning. The Carthagenians being expelled, the cu- 
pidity of the Romans betrayed itself without reserve, 
mid now jbcgari a long sanguinary conflict of 'one 
hundred and seventy years, in which the Spaniards were 
frequently victorious; for a long time striking such 
fear into the minds of- their perfidious invaders, as ren- 
dered it difficult for these mighty Lords of the world 
to prevail upon either of their renpwned generals to 
conduct their wars against the Iberians. No nation 
on earth has made a nohlei' stand against its invaders, 
nor has any nation been subdued more treacherously by 
means of the vilest artifices, dissentions, and midnight- 
assassinations. The Romans availed themselves of 
their favourite stratagem — sowing .dissension, preaching 
up liberty in one state with whose citizens they fra- 
ternized, whilst they ma4e it instrumental in burying 
another underneath its ruins; but this was not sufficient 
to subdue a nation so brave and free as the ancient 
Spaniards. The country was too rich, too populous, 
and too strong to become an esisy prey to the rapacious 
Romans, and after each' defeat the nation rose with 
redoubled energy more dreadful, long keeping in- 
suspense the balance of victory. Individual towns. 
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kiBmdual petty provinces annihikfed whole Roman le« 
gton«^ and miade the banks of the Tiber resound with 
de^ lamentations. Fifty years after the first Scipio^ 
arose Viriathus^ the Lusitankn, a valiant sportsman >— 
for five years he contended unsubdued for liberty^ 
whose banners waved over accumulating heaps of slain r 
Romans. But those vile wretche39 who boasted of pa&t 
victories, employed the dagger of the midnight assassin 
against their brave and dreaded foes^— by this means fell . 
l^umantia, the heroine. Her conquered citizens rather 
diose to die than yield to the rajpacious foe, and died 
the death of freemen beneath the ruins of their burn- 
mg City, fired by the despairing hand of dying liberty. 

Spain was never entirely subdued by the Romans— , 
Augustus, the despot, still pelebrated Cantrabrian tri- 
umphs, a proof that the ihountains of the northern 
and western coasts were yet unsubdued. All the Iribes 
that compost the ancient Spanish nation were ^ brave; . 

^^but the northern mountaineers maintained their liberty 
and independence longest. Blows were all that the 

' conqumng Romans could expect to gain of them; 
they were defended by their cloud-capped niountains, 
their poverty, and fearless courage. 

Under the Roman monarchy, from* the first to the 
fifth century, Spain was one of the most prosperous of 
all the unfortunate provinces of that gigantic Empire. 
Even in those horrid times the splendour of her cities^ 






aid tlM prosperity and valour of her inhabitants ara 
spoken of with admiration. Culture and learning made 
hepe the most rapid progress; and several of die most 
fittioos and celebrated men of die age were Spaniards. 
One of these was th« great and aniidble Trajan^ and 
: Rome had not deserved to be blessed by Spain with 
that generous monarch. The calahiities mid spoilations 
with which the northern and eastern province of the 
Roman empire were visited at that time^ did not ex<- 
tend to Spain. It was nof before the middle of the 
third century^ a most fatal period^ tlmt the Franks^ 
those despoilers of Gaul^ extended their excursions be* 
ypnd the Pyrenees. Thathere, ami in Africa, learning 
and a certain degree of prosperity obtained longest, 
dearly a|)pears by the learned African ^nd Spanish 
bishops, mentioned in the beginning of modem history* 
At length, Iberia was invaded by th^ German barbarians, 
the Sueves, the Vandals, and the Alans. ITie two lat* 
ter nations mostly passed in 42© the Strait, and settled 
in Africa. Spain remained in the possessicm of the 
Sueves, who by degrees spread farther westward. But 
the valiant Visigoths had already extended their pos- 
sessions to the Iberus. After Chodwig's victory at 
Vodgle, these were compressed within a narrower ispace^ 
and pressed upoii the Sueves, Their valour succeeded, 
the Sueves were subdued, and became blended with 
the Visigoths. The latter, who appear to have been 
milder and more polished than the Sueves, by d^rees 
united themselves with the original inhabitants, whose 






Unguage at laftt gained i!he a|>per hand^ as was the caaa 
pC most of the German tribes who founded enifttiea 
in the ancient Roman ^countriea--^ proof both of a 
more niuM^oua population, and of superior refineaienL 

- In noise pf ail the conquered Countries does there ap* 
pear to have rematnc^d so much of ancient customa^ 
usages, and.languages^ adopted by the conquerors, as in 
Spain. , The countries borderi*tig Pn ,the Lower Danubd 
having been gradually devastated from the thii4kCen« 
tuiy, became for six^ successive centuries the theatre of 
the excesses end conflicts of the most savage barbarians^ 
all vestiges of national originality disappeared together 
Prith the language c^ the Romans. Italy and Qaul 
were mo^ exposed to the incursions from behind t^ie 
Rhine and the Alps, being frequently ravaged, and 
jover-run by several nations, before those who were tob^ 
the masters of those pountries could obtain a permanent 
footing. Spain remained long at peace, and until the 
last genecal migration of barbarous nations took place, 
pnly heard of - the calamity of the other (urpvinoes, 
whilst it suffered no national aiHiction besides the evils 
resulting from mal-administration. Even the fury of 
its savage c^onquerors had been for several ye^rs cx)bUfiid 
in the beautiful regions of Gaul ; nor were they suffici- 
ently numerous to subdue the whole country all at 
once. The northern mountaineers, as well as those 
inhaibiting the west, and the great and rich cities situ* 
' at^ on the shores of ythe Medit^ranean, maintained 
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their independence for a considerable time.. When the 
Visigotlis at last became mastera of the whole country^ 
they had alre^y been greatly Romanised in the South 
of Gaul and the North of Spain, and usurped the 

;- donfiinion' withgut being guilty of ilagrant excesses. 
Hence hot all national originality was extinguished^ 
many traits of the ancient Spanish character remaining 
entire, which rendered it possible for the brave Visigo- 
thic and the valiant 'Spanish national spirit to produce 
great^xcellence. This is the reason why in Spain every 
thing attained more speedily to maturity than in the 
other Germanic empires; an over-bearing, domineering 
hierarchy; great 'and powerful dynasts and barons; in 
short, an earlier reduction of national energy through 
the poliarchy of feudalism; but agriculture and industry, 
seem to have been here brought to greater perfection in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, than in the rest of 
Europe, and I believe that many improvements are 

s falsely attributed to the Moors, and^ their regulations. 
These, indeed, were a brave and enterprising nation^ 
but at the same time continually engaged with the 
Spaniards in a sanguinary contest for superiority; they 
could not consequently find leisure to new-model the 
entire statie of the nation* 

T^e Moors arrived in the eighth century, invited by 
internal discord, overcoming through enthusiasm and 
courage the divided l^paniards^ and would have destroyed 
the liberty, of Europe had. not Charles Martel (the 
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hammer) crushed them. The fii^t powerful invasions 
of that dreadful nation being passed^ the Europeans 
recovered from their terror, and the Spaniards from 
servitiiide. It must^ however, be 'observed, that the 
first b^innings of a vigorous restoration of the state 
are not clearly recorded in national documents, but 
only inferred from obscure traditions; for, two centu- 
ries of Spanish history have almost totally disappeared 
from record. The Moors, desiring to accomplish more 
than they were able to achieve, had neglected to con- 
quer in the first terror which they inspired, the northern 
iliountain$ of the peninsula. They also soon divided , 
into a^ great number of small states: — these, indeed, 
were to obey one common sultan; but little obedience 
is to be expected when the sovereign is not powerful ; 
and where many command, there the collective mass 
obey but indifferently. Of this the Moors were con- 
vinced through numerous reverses, and had not Africa 
repeatedly supplied the. deficiency by sending new 
swarms across the Strait, the thirteenth century would 
probablyalready have terminated their dominion in Spain. 
It was from the northern mountains that the christians, 
conducted by valiant leaders, gradually spread, and with 
the beginning of the tenth century commenced the 
contest against the Moors, though faintly at first, and 
with divided power. With Rodrigo Dia^ commenced 
the age of Spanish heroism and chivalry. The 
numerous petty states were by intermarriages of. their 
chiefs and repeated victories, gradually united* into two 



ktfer ftafe^v^^ one of a middle sisse— Arragoti, Cas- 
tile^ and Pbrtugal. In the thirteenth century^ the 
Visigoths^' had subdued the rtnmnjng tefrcr of the 
Moors; tliey Fiving thenceforth only in mountain fast- 
. ness^s and in ft>ftified towns behind the Sierra Morena, 
and on the shores of the sea. The war contintied two 
centuries longer? but it was more a war of exercise 
than of terror. 

Spjun began again to flourish— heroism, a chivalrous 
fpirit, together with tl^e ever bJpoming charms of na-^ 
ture, aided by enthusiasm and love, waked the powers 
rf, poetry and harmony. Numerous feucfe affitong the - 
bar6ns, indeed^ were not wanting; but Iberia was 
blessed with peculiar advantages of climate and nature, 
and could not consequently be ruined through small 
cakmities. An aspiring mind, a spirit pf independence, 
together with enthusiasm in love, in religion, and in the 
Guhivation of the arts, exalted the nation, and rendered 
the Spanish nan^erdhownedamongthe nations of Europe. 
The period of highest prosperity commenced under Fer- . 
^inand and Isabella. Castile and Arragon became 
tinited^ and their sovereigns acquiring by dint of power 
and artifice the dominion over the whole empire, cotild 
now avail them^lves of the coUectire energies of a 
generous and noble-minded nation. In Spain the last 
Moprs^ were now subdued, and those in Africa learned 
to bend their necks under the ytke of servitude; 
America was discovered, and ^taly conquered by 



Spanirfi legions. ^Tfce' fimie of « Spiteii& knights spreoil 
far and wide ; but faiilher rtiU extended 
faliant md gesiercms* feats. But aba! Iberia's kiugs 6b^ 
generated iuto despots, undermining the liberty of thof 
ow)A people^, and threatening subjugiition to aiher vlA- 
tions. in one ptaee rei^stance p^evailed^ in anotlfitt 
groimig wedcn^; and lifbsr a century^ cdebiated by 
the' tnost astonishing festts, the nation began to decline. 
After a succession of great sovin^igiHr, of brare despotic 
«^weakfingr, and devpfees occupied the thronb; llie 
princes oi the house of Habsburg degmerated Uirough. 
frequent intermarriages^ and thenceforth ho grdtt man 
u^as produeed' by that &mity. Submission to priestiy 
influsttee,^ and weakness* were entailed from father to 
SOU; but longer than the nation's .strength lasted 
the adi6ired courage of the legions formed by Cordova^ 
Pescsm^ and Aiba; they continued invincible- to the 
middle df the seventeenth century. 

'' • . ■ , . ' - 

Th^ giory of' the country and the nation, however,, 
dec^ncxt most* rs^idly. Portugal, whilst united with 
^ Spain, ; cduld give no strength to |Jie dedihing ftster-> 
kingdom; and severed from it^ increased its weakness. 
The two Indies, the impolitic expulsion of the Moors; 
had rbbl^ ^ain oi mitIioi\s of ihdustribus citizens^ 
in ^e iticessalit Italian and Surgnndian wars the noblest 
3^ouths h^d fallen, aifd sneaking desppts and priests, .by 
encouraging indolence, and supporting the. dreaded 
power of the Inquisitio% prevented the ri$e of a hotter 
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.generation. The bfty spirit of the4fialaon.d^tik9rated 
into indifference and apathy; while the. arts and the 
akident spleijdcpr of the Spanish name became gra- 
dually extinct Although coipmandtng the tittiures of 

. Peru, Spain at last became poor in gdd, in industry, 
in .men, and in power;; and this state remaiiis to the 
present day. All Europe was. repeatedly obliged te> 
.unite for preserving to Spain the immense inherilance 
.bequeathed to her posterity by Charles Y.^-^Ytat Charles 
arfio had made all Europe tremble at the mere sound of 
the Spanish naine. The Bourbpns ascended the throne^ 
and many beautiful provinces were vseveredfixrai the 
motherrcoimtry. But this was no red loss, for. Spain 
can recover youthful vigour only through itsdf; the 
possession of distant provinces can only increase her 
infirmities. Her modem kings have ruled t^imilar to 
thdr. predecessors, like indolent, voluptuous weaklings 
of an oriental seraglio. It was for this reason ihat 
Spain during the whole of last century had scarcely, any 
other but adveaiturer-ministers, from. Alb^oni to the 
Prince of Peace, who rose and fell like Grand^Vizifirs. 
Thus has this brave nation, within the last two centu- 
ries and a half, sunk within itself, like a cloud-capped 

, mountain drawn down again into the ^by$s by the 
volcano that raised it. It performs less than it .could : 
a proof that it's, governors are.HiOt good for mi^ch. 
We have witnessed the late < ev^snts,,. A nation consist-- 
ing of a population of eleven millions,, now suffers 
itself to be taxed by the French, payii^ tribute to them. 
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su^l engaging in^rais in which it has no' nationa] eon; 
cera, ^thoiigh kind nature has separated the tw9 nations 
by a stupendous chain of piountains. If in these, days ' 
the spirit of the «icient Cantabrians and Celtiberians 
were not extinct, the French would perhaps have cross- 
ed the Pyreness; bnt surely not one of them would ' 
have returned. Yet thfe time of redemption will come, 
nor is it' distant^ All America will become free; and ' 
SPAIN WILL BE OBLIGED TO RECOVER 
. LIFE AJ® STRENGTH BY HER OWN EXER- 
TION, AND FLOURISH MORE GLORIOUSLY 
ON THAT ACCOUNT. PORTUGAL WILL • 
REMAIN IN A STATE OF SERVITUDE, AS IT 
DESEIJVES ; FOR, SEPARATED FROM SPAIN^ 
IT IS A WEN ON A SOUND BODY; THE 
PRIESTS WILL BE STRIPPED OF THEIR 
GLORY, .AND THE KINGS OF THEIR 
THRONE, IF THEY WILL NOT TAKE THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE HELM IN THEIR 
OWN HAlStDS. THEN THE SPANIARDS WILL 
AGAIN BECOME WHAT THEY ONCE WERE, 
ONE OF THE MOST. ADMIRED AND • 
POWERFUL NATIONS JN EUROPE. 

iThe peninsula of Spain, which, together with the ' 
islands, contains near fourteen miUfons of inhabitant! 
on a surface of about 150,000 square miles, and at one 
period had a population of more than twenty milliona^ - 
is the most favoured country in Eurc^. ^h$ indios- ' 
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try ioA rnkmr of its ^babitanto ance mMe km^pt^ 
ndise^ fmd it can 9g»in become om. How gp^y is it 
frvoured by nature^ »d how valuable wer^ the tiea- 
lun^ of whicti it w^s cte^poiled by « w^ «hd priest. 
MdtB government !~*It was the Qi^ir of tbe ai^c^nt 
worid; and there is yet abundance <^ gold «nd 
other precioM ones mthin the bowdls of itsqMimUiips; 

, the hills and dales^ which are now dreaiy desarts^ were 
once covered with wheat and rice. The vine>. the 
sugar-cane^ the palm-tree^ the diye*tree and tlie %• 
txeis, the almond and Uie^ orange-tree, are her^ in4i^ 
genous. Peculiar to Spain, are her millions o/ wander^ 
iog sheep, by means pf which she might rend^ all 
£urope tributary. The Spanish hordes are e^ccellent^ 
equally fitted for the plough and for war. The.penin* 
aula at the same time abounds in fish ; in spartum, f^n 
tDpes, rigging, and sails; in salt, crystallised. by the 

\sun from the sea ; in fish and game. ' Its situation 
qualifies it peduliarly for trade^ and for the ddminion of 
the seas. What an astonishing wealth ! What enviable 
advantages, totally withheld from many countries^ and 
by few possessed in such abundance ! 

The face of nature is luxuriant and smiling; yet 
there is diffused over it ^me; portion of oriental spirit, 
, a perceptible fulness of strength, tempered by gravity, 
which mildly covers the vigprops. vital ^rk. The 
Spaniards are the most aoutheru of all Europeans,, mi 
their cpontiy ^kcm pwld (^ve Ui^o wha.^ tjw Mfwra 
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hxm not given &m^ aTdukigh it i« commonly be* 
hevod that they had improved their talents and refined 
the Bation. ^If you trace back for two- thousand 
years the physical ami intellectual character of the 
S^aniah nation, you will ^lid that it ever was invariably 

' the same. Wha-e the Spaniards are not degenerated, 
4here you will discover tall, slender, and nervous bodies, 
agile and strcmg at the same time. Their free and 
serious physiognomy displays a broad and lofty forehead, 
large black and sparkling ey^, a beautiful nose, and 
manly lips, with a lion's chfn. Their complexion ia 
dark/ but the women of the better classes in some parts 
are extremely beautiful. The Spaniards in^eneral, in 
liieir character^ exhibit a happy medium* Jbetween levity 
and heaviness^ which distinguishes' the noblest race of 
men, to be produo^d only in climates as high^ ^vodred 
as theirs : a most charming mixture of ardour and 

' geriousness, of grandeur and amiaUehess. It is from 
this^ cauae that Spain has* produced the greatest excellent 
ciea which modern refinement could create* The natioa 
QOuld degenerate; but it has not become contemptible. 
All Europe rau^t do justice to the honoufable princi^ 
l^es displayed by the Spaniards in social transactions, 
aad in ^politics. Th^ey are still the ancient Ibertana^r 
The spivit of dvivalry, and its romantte enthusiasm, 
have indeed disappeared^ but Wavery and pro^ty still 
distinguish, the nation, The piety which formerly.chak- ' 
racterisbd the Spaniards, has been superseded by super- 
atition; priestcraft ' and oppression have engendered 
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indolence and poverty^ but they eould never stigmati^ ' 
the Spaniards as a nation of banditti. Let them be 
rciised trom their lethargy— let them be governed by 
a king who knows how to rale, and haw to bresk^the' 
diains in which they are held by foreigners, and you 
will see what they can achieve. And this noble nation, 
should be totally and irrecoverably reduced } Spaniards 
sAiouId become slaves of the French, and crow and 
^p like them, as many seem to wish,^ imagining that 
di higher rctfinement, of which the present generation \ 
stands in need, must be imported from, the banl^ of 
the Seine ? . ' 

The Spaniards are Europe-s true knights ; the French 
only pretend that they are. Europe cannot spare her 
knights ; for we cannot give up the hope, that a system 
^ of ardour and delight will again spring up fcotn the 
, diaofic state in which we at present are. The deliverers 
of Europe ever came from the north, but b6r im* 
provers were furnished by the south. Northern great- 
ness approximates to southern sublimity. May both 
b^ connected by invisible ties, and may they be con- 
tinual)y drawn more closely together, arid the inter-, 
mediate nations shall behold the fulness of justice, 
beauty^ and moral improvement, and Europe^ which so 
long has childishly stained itself with blpod^ shall jointly 
improve in humanity. 
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Szmden. 



XhERE was a period^ when the Swedes were in 
p6sse88ion of all the strength and energy of the norih^ 
$ind we may expect that they will recover their ancient 
tOTure.. Their national character is still what il forr 
njierly was^ and their cliniate and country do not permit 
them' to degenerate. Lofty^ like their mountains; 
towering, like their Alps ; powerful, like their streams^ 
and cataracts ;. conscious of energy, and of the enjoy^ 
ment of liberty, does that braver nation appear to the 
observer's eye. Would you know what men Sweden 
cati produce, you need not consult the annals of the 
fabulous a^e : in Smalan4 ^nd Dalarne^ in Warmeland 
and Jemtland^ you will find hundreds and thousands, 
each of whom with his Herculean arm could, giant- 
like, crush five^ nay. ten men of ordinary size and 
strength. Vafour,. probity, and Jove of liberty areher^^ 
immortal ; and it is only by means of these virtues ^ 
that man can rule with dignity. Our cotemporaries. 
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neasuring ^very thing by the size and urei^ht o( k§ 
bulk^ imagine that a certain neighbouring nation^ if it 
chose, could easily subdue air the^ north ; but those 
neighbours themselves are not of this opinion, for they 
inow the Swedes. Sweden is at the saipe time a» 
powerfully protected by her situation, as by national 
valour and patriotism. Let an hundred thou^nd in- 
vaders effect a descent on the Swedish shores; a^d 
occupy posts that' can be easily seized, if they be un^ 
attended by a fleet, riot one of them will return home 
to convey the tidings of. their destruction. This nation 
cannot be destroyed, , neither murt it be cfestroyed. 
Th€f improvers of the human i^ce ever came from the 
iouth, but thence also jssued its despoilers ; whereaa 
it was from the north that her avengers and deliv^rertr 
proceeded. If all Europe should be ruined by weak- 
ness, cowardice, and despotism; if every part of it 
should be reduced under the controul of cunning, and 
tyranny; if in all Europe not a single voice should 
dare to defend the cause of liberty ^nd truth,, and -not 
-one sword be drawn for their protection, yet the forests 
and mountains of Scandinavia will continue inhabited 
by a free race of men, who will chastise and ddiV/er 
the afflicted and debased world. Dominion and victory 
Will issue from thence, and the cowards will tremble 
and yield to the yoke of servitude. Ye miserable 
wretches, vho calculate the dignity and glory of princes 
and nations only by numbers, will you never^staiid 
ccH'rected by the examples and recollections of former 
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times ?— Listoni to .what I am going to say> and blush ! 
Countless multitudes have frequently devastated the 
earth and ruined nations^ whilst small bands, com-r ' 
posed of Valiant men, have more frequently saved 
mankind from destruction. 
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Russia. 



Russia mles over nearly more than one half of 
Europe; and, if we pursue the vast extent of her 
doQiinions beyond the chain of the Ural mountains, 
and comprehend within otir view Kamtschatka and the 
Aleutian iislands beyond the north of Asia/ then;£u* 
rope, compared with it, is like a small speck in a 
boundless ocean. There arfe, however, various mea- 
sures to compute greatness ;. and more thkn one 
Europiean nation, were it to concentrate its power, 

. would have nothing to fear from that huge GoIqssus ; 
and if w^ comprehend in our account the merits*' ^nd 

'labours of a nation for the good of the whole human 
race, then many a petty natioti, occupying a surface 
of only a few thousand' square miles, weighs as heavy 
in the balance as the Russians, Thty are^et far from 
being what they one time may he - with respect to 
North-Asia. But we will indulge them with the name 
of the greo^ 7iari(m, claimed by them with as much: 



right as by th# French, for thty huve bravely fou^t 
ifor $oiDe cc^turieSj and most adroitly rounded their 

iroiUiers. ... 

♦ - . » 

The RassianSy like most nations^ are indebted to 
incidental causes for their dominion in the east 
of Europe. Pinns^ Slavonian^y and Eshonians^ to^ 
gather with a variety of other ti;it)e8, roved the vast 
xe^ions from the Neva to tHe' Dniester and thife Bug. 
Waragians came amongst them/ and united, them into 
one nation: Slavonian manners, and the Slavonian 
^dialect, gaining however ascendancy, perhaps because 
the copntr}^ round tCiew, the residence, happened to 
be settled by a majority of Slavonians,- or because the 
Waragians were not numerous enough in proporti<»i 
4o thd collective body, composed of various nations, to 
Germanize the whole mass*. After the third generar- 
'tion, every thing amongst them, even the names of 
their princen became entirely Slavonian. The Russijan 
nation soon rendered itself dreaded, and Constan- 
tinople repeatedly trembled at its hosts, whom it» howu 
^ver, finally 4:)ridled and humanized by means of the 
introduction of the christian religion. One hundred 
^nd fifty years after Rurik,' the Swedish founder of the . 
imtion^ the dreadful monarchy, after the death of 
Wladicner the Grtat, became . a weak poliarchy . The 
Russians were, i^re unfortunate than the other £u- 
jropean nations. ' The numerous swarm of Mongolians 
in the twelfth century^ put in aiotiwt by psching^ 
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Khan in the thirteenth century, extended their mi- 
' gratiph. also towai'ds the \^est. No great monarchy 
checking the ^incursion of those Asiatic barbarians, 
' they extended their furious invasion even to the fron- 
tiers of Germany. The Polish and Hungarian princes 
were kept in a state o£ vassalage for some decenniums, 
but those of Russia for some centuries. Yet, even 
under the pressure of the Mongolian yoke, the petty 
principalities formed by Wladimir were again united; 
ind in the latter half of the fifteenthr century Ivan 
Wasiljewitsh, surnamed the Victorious, but also the 
Dreadful, became the deliverer and restorer of the 
nation. The Russian name was again heard in Eprope ; 
and notwithstanding its repeated Contests with the 
Asiatic barbarians, the nation, under Ivan's second 
successor, penetrated beyond the Irtisch and Jenisei, 
and the Russians began to gain dominion in North- 
. Asia. They also attempted to penetrate towards the 
shores of the Baltic; but it now appeared how far the 
other. European nations surpassed them in culture. 
Small detachments of the Teutonic knights in Livonia, 
^mail troops of brave Swedes in Finland, and on the 
banks of the Neva, struck terror into the conquerors 
of the Mongolians ; and even on the first display of 
their newly-recovered political existence, they were in- 
capable of pursuing their warlike cdreer; thfe Swedes, 
being led by great kings and generals^ made themselves 
masters of the Baltic; At length Peter the Great ap- 
peared, and a new epoch began. 
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No history his been more awkwardly treated than 
tliat of Peter, and of his great cotemporary Charies 
XJiL The subtle and versatile Voltaire, who, however, 
^occasionally stooped to flatter the greatest villains, and 
• to be subservient to them, at one time espousilig the 
cause of John Galas, and at another demeaning him** 
- self to fawn upon a Richilieu and a Potnpadour-^ , 
those scourges of France and Germany, was incapa^ 
ble of bpplneciating what is great and sublime in the 
fate of man. He had eyes to see, and could laugh 
and scourge, when he discovered cunning and art, 
when pudence seemed to avail itself of robfced prgu- ' 
dices and inveterate superstition^ when a depraved age 
appeared before him displaying silliness and weakness ' 
He was to gain^ honour and gold by^ writing Peter's 
history ; and this alone was sufficient to have dazzled 
his eyes, even if they had been capable of contem- 
plating Peter's greatness* He finished his (ask without 
labour^ Frenchman-like, and that great man was ex« 
l)ibited by him the most ridiculous and silly caricature ' 
t!iat has ever been beheld* What was great in the 
character of his hero, has been depreciated by him, 
whilst he in vain laboured to expunge the traits of the 
savage liarbarian. - 

Appreciating thd misrepresentations of, Peter^s his- 
toriographers as they,de6erv9,v and . considering the 
vigorous life of the animated world as scxn^hing in* 
dispensible^ we Qannot4)ot behold in him the repie*- 
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0enUtH« of. the nation^ whose wcond credtor he* was/ 
mSng and falling in consequence of his peculiar dispo* 
sition^ and according to the laws c^ eternal fate. Why 
should we represent the savage amiable, the in8enst))le 
despot sehtimental, and the inexorable tyrant ooiA-* 
passionate? Peter n^er was any thing else. but an ex^ 
traordinary and gigantic barbarian^ possessing all the 
virtues and vices of an uncommon genius in sublime 
barbarity; It was only the dreadful perseverance which 
was united with this character, together with a des* 
potic dertion of his physical and intellectual superiority 
oVer his subjects, and his harmoniising with' them both 
In appearance and 'sentiments, that enaUed htm to ' 
, execute his gigantic design. VoltaWs Peter, with his 
humanity and love of justice, would not have been 
able to make much of theJRussiane^ as he found them. 
No man, however great and powerful he maybe, can 
perform any thing great as a ruler^and general, if his 
transactions do not pal|>abty assimilate to th^ manners, 
-nay, to the feelihgs oommori to the nation which he 
governs. ^ Prudence^ cunnings and intellectual superU 
oHty alone are not sufficient to put in action all the 
energies of ordinary men, whom we wish to make » 
subservient to our designs ; this can be efiected only 
by means of something visible, of something physical, ' 
acting ai^idirectly as the life and pcmeft which suj^rt 
St, upon the suboi'dinata agei^ts that ard to be sM i* 
motion ; this ak^e kindles the flame of enthusiasm, 
this done strikeis^ tei¥or in^o the multitude^ and leads 
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to victoiy. Peter was like his nation^ but he i^peared 
the greatest: of all Russians^ and thia enabled him to 
lord over and to coerce them. Other sovereigns have 
made like attempts, but being unequal to the execution 
of their hazardous designs^ they paid for them with 
contempt, nay, with their lives. ^ Notwithstanding ail 
the information a^d knowledge which Peter labori* 
ously gathered, he, remained a barbarian; he. never 
acquired refinement, and if he had acquired it, he 
would have proved too great for hi? nation and age, 
and, tocher with many others, have disappeared 
fropn the stage deedless, and unnoticed by the historic 
muse. A man who could sabre the Streltzi, behead 
his son, immure his wives in cloisters, and raise his 
cpncubines upon the throne, coulfi nbt but possess the 
energy required for tmkxng Europeans of the Russians, 
who in teanners, arts, and mode of life were stiH half ' 
Mongolian and half Oriental. Even* the little incidents 
occurring in his family and at his table, his gracious 
•executions, entirely characterize the barbariim ; ft)r, in- 
cipient culture as precipitatedly acquired as his, v is very 
apt to assume a strong tinge of singularity and ridi- 
culousness. The little anecdotes" related of him, and 
in Which he is represented as having deligjited in draw- 
ing the teeth, plucking the beards, pulling. the nose, 
and' boning the ears of his courtiers, therefor^ exhibit 
an atact picture of the man, and of tihe manner in^ 
which he wa^ polished. Tameness cannot in the first 
g^!ieniti(Mi be ingrafted «pon raw nature : but, was not 
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that maQ frequently as good and gentle as a child^ and 
as patient and rational as few kings are ? He surely 
was ; but this is no contradiction^ this being the ca^. 
of natural and unpolished men of all ages and nations. 
,The Cossack^ the Tartarian, apparently incapable of 
giving ofience even to a child/ notwithstanding his 
frank^ open^ and humane Qountenance^ and his irv- 
i^ntine sense of kindness, whto the charge for battle 
ifi sounded^ and his^ wrath begins to kindle, is like a 
ferocious tiger, firing the hut of the innocent country- 
man, and cutting down people with V/hom he had been 
just conversing with the utmost good nature and fa-' 
miliarity; he is thoughtless^ and neither does' good 
nor evil from such motives as we are apt to attril)ute to 
him. \ i ' ' , , 

Peter, that august barbarian, early comprehended 
that he ruled oyer an half-savage, despised, and po- 
litically insignificant nation ; and he early formed in 
his great mind the design to effect a total reform, and 
to render the Russian name respected in £urope. He 

' prepared himself for that arduous ta$k with a zeal and 

. perseverance which deserv^ly excited general admira* 
tidnJ His . travels are notorious, and every one not 

^totally ignorant of modern history knows how that 
king of a savage people became the pupil of polished 

* ^lationSi Enriched with a variety of practical know- 
ledge, and constantly keeping in view the great design 
which he intended to execute, he commenced the Her«- 
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eulean Msk. The first s^ep he. took for that purpose^ 
Kras to mak^ himself absdiute^ and to destroy the power 
of the Streltzi, that long-dreaded body guard of itfae 
llussian rulers> together with the controlling authority, 
of the priesthoods Havjng accQmplii&hed this difficult 
work, he began the great refonn, persevering in the 
difHcult enterprise, notwithstanding the numerous vicis^ 
situdes h^ had to sustain in war as in peace, to the end 
of his life. Like Philip the Macedonian, he was W€(U. 
aware that without navigation the; Russians would ever 
remain barbarians. Two seas, by means of which the 

. ^ Russians could be brought in contact with the polished 
world, and participate in the advantages of trade and 
refinement,' presentied tljems^lves to his view: — the 

' Black Sea, bordered by beautiful countries, in the 
south, and the Baltic in the north. In the souths the 

' conCest which he had to encounter, woidd have beeii 
easiest and least dangerous ; however, the Black Sea 
promised only a communication with Asia and Turkey* 
Peter was' desirous of making Europeans of his Ru»- 
siansj and the Baltic offered the ihost direct road to 
Europe and its refinement His long and sanguinary 
conflict with the great King of Sweden is generally; 
kpown; but it has been undeservedly censured 'by 
littli minds. All the great virtues that ennoble great ' 
minds*— prudence, valour, boldness, generosity, and ' 
patience, were here brought inta action; fete declared 
against Charles, and only his death secured to Peter 
the doniinidn of the Baltic,. Petersbui^h remaining the 
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oorthenmiost royal residence of Burofo. , Peter ha4 
created amTies atid fleets^ had taught his subjecta to 
navigate the sea, built tOM^s and fortresses, formed 
roads^ and dog canals, when death surprised him in 

^^ execution of great designs* His century denomi- 

, nated him " the Great.** ' 

He was an uncommon phenomenon, bom to achieve 
great things, full of energy, and amply endowed with 
sound sense ; but his life was too short to permit him 
Q> bring to maturity all^that he had begun* Frederic 
IL of I'russia, in his posthumous works, confidently 
^mentions a plan as unique as the man who conceived 
it. He says {(Em). Posth. T. L^p, 67) *^ Peter had 
'^ formed a phn whieh no prince before him had con- 
^^ ceived.^ Whilst conquerors only labou/to enlarge 
'^ their frontiers, he meditated to contract the boun- 
^ darios of his dominions, because his states, in pro- 
^^ portion to dieir vast extent, were too thinly peopled. 
^^ Between Petersburgh, Moskaw, Gasan, and the 
^' . Ukraine^ he intended to collect the twelve millions 
^^ of people who were dispersed over a boundless sur- 
f' fac^^ and carefully to people and cultivate that part 
^\ of his dominions which would have been rendered 
" easily defensive by means of the deserts with which 
^^ it is surrounded, and which would have separated 
f^ it from the Persians^ Turks^ arid fartarians. Thi4 
" pkh, like many more^ was frustrated by the de^th 
" of that great man," 
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Th/e forty years frpm the dath of Peter to t)^ 
ascension of Cathanj^e^pf Anhalt were made an unfor^ 
iunate period to* th^ Russians thrbugb their rulers. 
MenzikoTs despotisin^ the fatal designs of the Dolgo- 
rukis, Biron's follies and cruelties, the luxuiy andjevity 
which pri^v^led in Pizabeth*s reign, sanguinary wars 
commenced without a justifiable cause, the continual . 
change of favfcjurites, and the profligacy that prevailed 
at her courts threatened to reduce the nation from the^ 
rank to "which it had been raised, through teeter's 
genius and perseverance* She was hot reduced as s^e ^ 
^^rved, for she had nd powerful antagonist to cpn- 
teni(i with; |^ay? Peter bad rendered the political ma- 
chine scr durable ^nd powerful, that no obstacles ooula 
§top its motion, Catherine ascended tfie throne, and 
vigorously ipaintaiQe4 it amidst dangers, rebellions, 
iind Victories^ amidst incessant labours, and the most 
j-omantiq designs of ambition. She died admired an^ 
cursed, the /ate pf most great ^nortals, and left' th^ 
'lElus9ian state in a giant^si^e that must i^iake eve^ 
Russians tremble. Never did i» woman in tbe piost 
critical. §fituations so artfully, vigorously, and arbitrarily, 
rule J . nor Has the consistency of fem^ale cunnings 
blended with manly courage ever been carried to greater 
cxitent than by her. Kindness and ainiableness, rigpur 
and cruelty, strength and weakness were in that great . 
!iyoman se artfully combined, that all were' ruled by her 
with absolute sway, though many imagined to possess 
dominion over her. ^ Even justice, mental illumination. 
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and the semblance of imperial favour with which she 
artfully imposed upon men of all rankS| were by her 
' dexterously made subservient to the prompt attainment 
of her purpose. She contrived to shroud herself from 
the scrutinizing eyes of her cotehipotaries in misty x 
clouds, which are not yet entirely dispelled; but the 
lightning of her greatness flashed through the imposing 
vapour^ and the pbserver was at once dazzled and de« 
oeived. . Now is the age of Alexander the Goodi-r^ihe 

hopes of many are centered in him; but 1 am silent/. 

I " ■ ' , ' 

\ 

* . r . ^ ., . 

We are seized with giddiness, " when we survey the 
• extensive limits of the vast Russian empire. The Cri- 
jnea, Tartary, the greater part of Poland having been 
within these last twenty years added to a state which 
already to Peter appeared too large, and which even 
Aow^.on an immense surface contains no more than 
forty millions of inhabitants. Ambitious desire of 
conquest', and the weakness of neighbpuring natickis^ 
has already tempted the Russian monarch to push his 
armies beyond the Caucasus^ the Petersburgh Crazette 
informing us of victories gained over the Persians. 
The monarch still rules absolute, and possessing po-* 
werful means, he is capable ^f producing astonishing . 
effects by putting in motion an enormous masis. Ac- 
cording to a calculation which appear/5 pretty correct, 
. each square mile of the vast Russian Empire contains 
no more" than one hundred and thirty inhabitant^; 
there is, consequently, ample space for each'individual. 
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and the raw products of the forests^ . of the animal and 
minerahkingdoaaa^ must be by far more.abundant thaa ^ 
is requisite for so small a number^ not mentioning the 
produce of agriculture and grazing. Hence thiere e»- ^ ' 
i^ts no nation that can be more easily armed, no nation 
that is more diifHcult to be attacked; and that possesses 
such a vast «uperionty of traffic as the Russians. At' 
present ther^ is none more secure, lior more dangerous 
to its neighbours. But is it to be reasonably expected 
tliat this state will be lasting? Will the Russians keqi 
equal pace with the other European nations in the 
development of their national strength, and in inteU 
Jectual improvement^ as Peter desired? 

' Peter the Great did as much as he possibly could for 
the' advancement of his subjects; but the greatest of • 
mortals cannot prevail over insurmountable physicd 
obstacles. Russia has the most disadvantageous situa- 
tions of all European countries, Grantijig even that 
the paiTp of Poland, which at present is united with 
the Russian empire, will for ever remain annexed to it,' 
yet it must be allowed that the country^ in proportion 
to its vast extent, has too little sea, and conseqaehtly 
cannot easily ' cultivate an intimate intercourse with 
foreign nations, and must find it extremely difficult to 
participate ,in their intellectual improvement. The 
Icy Sea is almost inaccessible to the nivigator; the 
Baltic and the Black Sea are too far remote. from the 
central provinces. There are^ indeed^ largfe rivers that 



^connect tne interior parts with the Black Sea ; - hut 
RUSSIA'S POLITICAL PEATH WILL BE INE- 
VITABLfi, AS SOON AS SHE SHALL ATTEMPT 
THE POSSESSION OF THE BARDAJJELLES; 

But the gr^test and iiiost insurmountable obstacles 
result frooi the nature of the cbnntiy, which in the 
pprth and ea?t do not admit of the cultivation of 
which the remainder of Europe is capable. The 
XJral, and the countries by which it i^ bordered, will 
ever be the region of intellectual de^ ; never will it 
^^hibit social activity^ nor a brisk attrition of powers ; 
and we know from experience that both indh^iduals 
and whole natiops must be kept in motion by continual 
pressure from, without, if they are not to sink iTito 
lethargy, \The liniits of Russia are by fer too exten^. 
^ive ; — she will perhaps enlarge them farther still, and 
e;(tend her sway to more distant rej^ipns, but each 
progressive step will be a step nearer to political death, 
The conqye^ of Constantinople and of Asla-Minor 
by the Russians, which is possible, though not easy^ 
could not but enfeeble the present Russia.. Bat it is ' 
scarcely possible that she should be capable of pre- 
ijerying her present limits, if the circumstances of the" 
times should change, and an increase of peculation and 
- ;^piring activity take place^ The number of original - 
Jiussian tribes is stated differently, frbm twelve , to 
^fiteen millions, the remaining subjects being composed 
pf a gr^t variety of nations, olM*ying one sceptre, but 
(^ssentially differing from each oth^ in manners, habits. 
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religioii^ and national propensities. The titer|dttt]r ^ 
this heterogeneous mass do indeed i^eak the Hasstab 
language^ but very few have as yet become KuSsiaiiS. 
fiut iis it to be expected that the language and power a£ 
the dominant people will continue, to prevail^ and that 
those vassal nations^ :serying theil^ masters ^m Ion|^ 
habit^ when once roused from their apathy^ Witt remaili* 
obsequious slaves ?■— Russia haS really 16 apprehend V 
more of ftiture unavoidable changes^ than other nations \ 
have to fear of herself. 

As for intellectual improvement, the first and ^9eM 
in the nation do indeed urge it with the most Vigorotrs 
zeal;' but tiie improvement of the understandSng 
cannot be effected by incidental coercion^ the natntt 
of the soul requiring that k Sh6tild rise up ttom a 
freer germ. In this too there are infinite dbstieldes to 
. be overcome. I will not now inquire whether there 
^be not also mental impediments^ only requesting n^ 
readers to weigh the following remarks : 

]^irst, the country, thpugh not altogether ad vtitcm- 
genial as some imagine^ poi^esses few of those beau- 
ties and natural charms with which Ifaly, Francp, 
Germany, and eVen the Other northern countries of ' 
Europe are blessed. It is. not indeed ungrateful to 
humsfti industry, and in liome provinces fertile, but in 
most parts wanting the lofty mountains arid lovely hills 
cff, those happier nations. The southern districts do 
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indeed abound in luxuriant plains^ and the vine and 
other fruit trees thrive along the borders of the filack 
and Caspian Seas ; but thesie parts also abound ia 
barrei\ heaths and extensive deserts. Add td this the 
deserts and the uncongenial rigour of the higher 
nort^j^ and yOu will behold a boundless^ shapeless 
fbin, whilst the cloud-^^pped mountain, the forest 
I6rrents^ and the bold coasts of Scandinavia, en- 
courage tnan to boldness, and kindle the sacred flame 
of liberty. Whence should boldness and a cheerful 
Mpmt spring in those inhospitable and cheerless tracts ?^ 
The dreadful stelusion frpm the polished part of society, 
the difficulty of communicating with it, will never 
admit of the vital flame being kindled as bright and 
instantaneously as in the centre of Europe ; nor will 
the sacred life-blood of enthusiasm be capable of cir-^ 
coiating as briskly there as here. Moreover, servi- 
tude, which is deeply rooted in RussiaT-here is a 
gordian-kuQt as yet unsolved by history. Generous 
.nations have frequently becofrte servile and debased; 
but there is scarcely an instance of a slavish nation 
haviti^ become generous^ free« high*aspiring in works 
and deeds.! I am not an advocate for tliat inhuman 
system of the specific difference inherent in V^o^ 
human races ; yet who can deny that ciertain nations 
hy birth land organization are nobler than others? 
What incidential diuses contributed to give to this or 
that nation, already in its savage state, a more aspiring 
ot a meaner disf)08ition ?-»-This is a point that can be 
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tiace^ 0iUy ma km nationis; llie variety too of the 
ftiimerou^. wtions who now ooUectively bear the name 
q£ Russiam, gsLxmot but retanl and greatly obstruct 
thdr improvement aii a natiic^. 

To judge o£ the character of a nation ia extremely 
difficult v' the Bufisi»iar however, cannot complain of 
injpstice^ if we do not number them among the noblest, 
natio^ia ia BiftrQpe. It is ctear^: already^ from the man^ 
zite in Whiq)b.i^ey became a people^ that they are not. 
No harai may result frofn the accid^tal consolidation 
of two or three nations into one ; yet. it cannot be 
proved fyomr htstoiy, jbhat ev«r a great and ^ccefienC 
natioi^ was: formed by the conflux and union of twenty 
or thirty diifer^nt nations^ whilst there are many in« 
stanoesr on reooi4 which clearly prove that nobfe nations 
Jbave ikgenec^^ted by such a mixture of heterogeneous* 
parts.^ What became of the Bomans^ what of the 
Byzanttnee^ wken an hundred different nations inter- 
mixed in their capitals? Why are the inhabitants of 
border^ whene^ three^ or four different nations com- 
municatej^ interdbas^g dialect,, manners^ and customs^ 
commonly a roguilshy treacherous,, and mean set. ^ Al- 
ready the* ancient Scandinavians, the conquerors of the 
coimtry,^ co^ceda^massc^^ five or six nations into that 
one. which afterwards was- known by the napie of* 
Busfliaxur^ and. wheb in. lateo times the Mongolian 
tribes. burst forth* whatan^i^^despicable set oS beings 
cUd then w^swiaim llie nation^, or, . rather, what a 
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deluge of nations^ which they carried along mth them 
from the remotest east, 4id inundate the country ! 
Whoever will not believe that a large portion of their 
blood has remained in Russia, and intermixed with the 
tribes who originally inhabited the country, must be 
equally unacquainted with physiognomy and history. 
The Russians are still xienominated Sclavonians, and 
the ancient language has been preserved ; but, acbord- 
ing to the accounts of all travellers, and by my own 
observations, the Poles, Sclavonians, Croates, Bohe- 
mians, and Cassubians, who have not intermixed so 
largely with foreign nations, are a much more nervous 
aYid seemly set of men than the Russians. It cannot, 
however, escape the eye of the observer, that the in- 
habitants of little Russia, down to the Ukraine, are 
' strikingly distinguished by a better shape and physi- 
ognomy, and by greater physical ' vigour. This was 
anciently the western frontier, where the Asiatic tribes 
did not stay as long as in the centre and in' the east. 

Frederic II. judges very severely of the Russians. 
He says, ** The character of the Russians is a medley 
" of mistrustand cunning : they are indolent though 
** selfish, possessing great talents for imitation, but 
^* none for invention.** This is often the appearance 
' of the character of barbarians, who are believed to be 
farther advanced than they really are; aitd the king's 
remark is more applicable to such as slavishly submit 
-to the yoke imposed by tyrants. What was not ori- 
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gtna|Iy in man^ becomes innate by means of custom^^ 
continued frcHn century to centliry^ and a nation gra- 
dually acquires a spirit which is; not naturally in man* 
The dog is said to have originally been a free and 
ferocious wolf^ whereas it now is servile and tame^ 
never fawning moi^e assiduously than when he has 
ceceived blows. I have seen many Russians of the 
lower classes, and in the countenances of the majority 
rem^ked a kind of languor and apathy which evidently 
bespeaks a deficiency of natural energy. The im- 
pressions of a lofty mind^ and of an independent spirit 
nvight have been expunged from the physiognomy by 
^ long continued state of servitude, and the English, 
German, and Spanish nations too may assume a servile 
-milen; but in the Russian all is mean, and neglected 
by nature. He is commonly distinguished by a globular 
and small head, rarely having a loftj* forehead; his 
eyes are little, the nose is pinched, the moath pretty, 
but without fulness, as is also the chin. The body is 
round and tapering from the shoulders to the toes, 
light and agile, rarely nervous and athj^tic. The 
Russians are hardened and expert in bodily exertion, 
but in general destitute of natural pith. They are 
generally allowed to dance, leap, fence, and exercise 
most charmingly, but they never stand in a manner 
commanding fear and submission ; whereas the Swede 
Js evidently more solidly conformed. The Swedes are 
physically what they can be, whereas the Russians 
jnvist greatly improve before they attain to a state of 
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perfeetioiu Neither do intellectual ^pearances refute 
the , ofkAoti . of the King of IVuma. The naticnx 

I really possesses great talents^ surpassing ail other- 
Europeans in a facility of copying and learning. But 
he that so easily learns of others^ proves that he has 
no great talents, of his own. It is astonishing with 
what facility the Russian learns languages the most 
foreign to his ear^ acquiring the most minute distino 
tionsof sense and sounds. In active life the Russians , 
display the most astonishing cunning and deocterity^ if 
they have but obtained the slightest polish. This ex*^ 
tends with wonderAil anin^ation^ even to the play of 
the muscles of the face^ and of the whole body^ the 
pantomimic skill of the common Russian being- really 

' astonishing.; whilst this talent is never percrived in a 
Swedish or a German peasant. The characteristic 
marks of cunning and artfulness are particularly per*r 
ceptible in the eyes of a Russian. The circumspectk>n 
and art of the Russian cabinet^ ministers^ ambassadors, 
and generals, were notorious since the reign of Peter 
the Great, especially whilst Catharine occupied the * 
throne. 

Frederic also denies that the Russians have any 
talent for invention. It is hard to maintain that a na- 
tion does not possess genius, because it has not as yet 
displayed any conspicuous symptoms of it ; though it 
is rather singular that Russki, from the time of Peter 
the Great to the present day, in the course of grt^ 
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revolutions^ has not produced a single really great and 
aninent character whose name deserves to be recorded 
in the pages of history.* Gpod-nature and bravery are 
to be found everywhere on the globe ; and we could 
not but despise the human race, were we to. think 
otherwistt. The nation undoubtedly possesses . some 
portion of courage and bravery ; and where these eiist, 
there must .also be susceptibility for all other virtues^ 
A long continuance of a state of servitude, which 
cannot as yet be entirely abolished, could not but en- 
gender many bad qualities; climatic and other inci- 
dental effects of various kinds likewise have contributed 
much to retard the national improvement in Russia* 
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Germany Sg Austria. 



XH£ political strength of Germany has been de- 
creasing ever since the fall of the imperial family of 
Hohenstaufen. The powerful families who could have 
ruled and bridled the princes and citi^^ and inured 
them to obedience, had become partly extinct, and 
partly fallen into decay. This, amongst others, was 
the fate of the Salic princes, of the Welfs, and of the 
family of Hohenstaufen. A great number of petty 
. princes, and of large cities, powerful enoygh to defend 
themselves, and too weak to subjugate others, or to 
keep them in submission, ruled together in com^ 
plete independence. The attetap,ts made by the 
princes of the families of Habsburg- and Luxemburg 
to gain ascendency miscarried ; and when at" length 
Jn the jsixteehth century the house of Habsburg became 
powerful, it was too late to unite the Germans into 
one luition, and into one state. 
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^ Ever since Germany, at the close of the twelfth 
century, had obtained its. present boundaries, wd the 
lieighbouring states had obtained some regular form, 
it has udt been coerced by the genius of some great 
man, or by common calamity, to uhite into one na- 
tion. The Mongolians came no farther than tl» 
froptiers of Gei;inany, disappearing after a few battles 
to inflict additional distress upon the Poles, Hunga- 
rians, and Russians. The different tribes of the great 
Grerman hatipn were at first ruled by their chiefs and 
dukes, and frequently v6ry slightly connected as a 
nation, especially when the regent happened to be 
' weak, .more frequently living in a state of hostility, 
and ever viewing one another with jealous eyes. This 
was decidedly the case with the northern Saxons ^nd 
the southern Franks and AUemanni: perhaps the 
baneful consequence engendered through the san- 
guinary baptisms of 'Charles the Great This Jealousy 
* by 'degrees wore off^ when the stadtholders and counts 
became princes in their own right, and the dillerent 
' natidns were impelled neither by interest nor vanity to 
see an emperor chosen from among themselves. 6ut. 
indifference (for more it never was) does not admit of 
fraternal union, nor of national spirit. When the 
original national tribes became more distanced from 
each other, the 'more difficult was it for the new- 
Germanized nations to be inspired with a due sense of 
the necessity of their being united in sentiments and 
interest ;'^nd in the latter centuries, the season for 
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hihplii^hcnA sviofea trtncficial cdmqiUDion W en- 

" liM^^ pass^ The eai»M;ries mvth of tha Elbe, along 

^ CMfcar aad tW Giant's M^iUstaUiSt were i i ri uib i te rt 

ksi ^ckiffemm% who, after a loog and obsfixiate con-' 

tWt^ were either extirpated or 6uby|4|gated« German 

ifttl^rsan^ ooiafitera introduced Gserman manners and 

tj^ CrevQuan iMguagejt and the remains jof the jog' 

]P»W69c{ nation wck^, a&er the hqpse of some* eeoitmifi$4 

Wilted. mt/Q Qn« na^ttpn. Qui? this produced iu- th^ 

iH^tb)(|k«te-a difSvept; spirit and dispotttioni TO 

j ii%npt only cUmalikaHy, hut i;uAtionally with that in 

\ Ij^ec 90ttth;Qf Qenwny^ so tnvuih so that. ik> on^p having 

. mm, only the, north q£ Germany as &r as Magdehuig 

Of Dresdm^, oan form 9iu^ idea of, the re^ji cl»^ 
^ qIt the. Gecmwis. 

^ ' Th# Qeimaaa lye opmmonljg believed to ha?e^^ been 

AlOfle favonrable tamfedemtivetrepubUc than the.oth9 
Tuetonie naUons>,anditis'eQnj/9ctumd thatthia.1^ 
diieed: thafc singular tbdpg. of a, Gonstitutio 
ipakes mch ari(iiWptAsxmd7ameAto£^ I do not 

s<9f why this sbodd have been the necessary consequence. 
ThdrXeutohic nations from.the s^vendi to the ele^e^ 
OWtpi^, were animated with much the.same ^irit, nor 
wasr there any palpable diiTerencfi ia their national di^ 
v^cqpment; but differait causes must produce different 
effeet^^ Inpidental>. biit not altogether^ nationally, nch 
oessiury were many of the civil and poetical measuis^s 
«| ^ £uropean natictas. Italy first diverted, tbeuoeo^ 
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ttal'fQWpr Qf / dQnii]:udli fr^om Gfsnnany, and the Popes 
tt 'Rome being hai:^sed by the Soman imperators^ 
they 'han'assed them in return in Germany. In no , 

- state they cont^ded so artfully aiid obstinately against 
tbegovernmei^t as in Germany;^ for there they contraded 
for thw very existence. Had the emperor^ of the 
SmxyUf Salic, and Hohenstaufen dynasties bestow^ 
^!pQU O^nnapy the exactions and labours which th^ 

; vainly epnployeid few the subjugation of Italy, Garmany 
would now be one powerfili QK)narchy instead of being 
divided into many; nay, had only erne of, those 4ynas- 

' , ties fuledi for ^ome centuries, tfie great state officers of 
tkQ'6mpit*ef would never have become great princes. 
'](fhfMsecau8e;s wete merely inckiental, not always pational ; ^ 
ahd we need hot hesitate to maintain that in other 
doitntriips txxmpied by Teutonic nations similar causes ^ 
would b»^>^ produced similar €|f&ct$« The situation of 
Italy was ilK>re jike tiiat of Germany than the situation ^ 
of any otti^r country, and there the same state of 
^ings prevailed. But it was chiefly owing to a total 
freedom from extenial pressure,' that here no political 

. unify pf power took place. Attaclcs by foreign oatums 
necsessarily produced unity in the other Germanic states, 

' where the magha):es and barons were as strongly dis-' 
posed as those in Germany and Italy to establish poliar- 
chy. France would, perhaps, have had the saipe fkte 
as Germaiiy^ had not the dynasty of the Capets occu* 
^ed the thrc^ so long, and the dukes of Normandy 
asoended thafrof Bqf landi The da^gt^r of subjugation^ 
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threatened hy powerful neighbours compelled thp people 
to unanimity, and inspiring conamon hatred of a thirds 
inspired brotherly sentimertts/ The Moors united the 
Spaniards; and the Britons were fully occupied by the 
Scotch and French^ insomuch that divisions would 
have efFected iijevitable ruin. When these terrors and 
dangers were past;, the epoch of kings began, and the 
season propitious to the establishment of new prin<ie$ 
and of republics was gone by for ever. But Getttiany 
was from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century totally 
free from danger and contest, and was rieVer necessiated 
to collect the entire power of the state for the purpose 
of opposing external enemies^ ^ Moreover, commerce, 
manufactories, andw^th^ which were wanting in the 
other European CQunltries, contributed powerfully in 
those half'barbarous times to inspire both the Germans, 
and Italians with an overbearing spirit of Kberty aftd 
independence. ; The powerful cities were equally formi- 

'dable to the emperpr and the pripces, determined, as 
it ^med, to prevent either party from gaining a decided 
ascendancy. Had they assisted the^ princes' and barons 
in th^ir distress^ as was the case in t'rance, and for 
some time inEsigland, they might have proved the 
moan^ of reducing the princes^ and of establishing 07i€ 

• great lord m the room of ipariy petty sovereigns. * 

Thus the German power wins dtvidied:<;^there was no 

. external impulse to ienforce their union ; the emperors, 

since the twelfUi JCMtury^ were- too weak to attempt 
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^^f^Qcel^sfally what appeared impossible; many parts (^f 
the extensive ' state had scarbely becdhie Gk^nnaa in 
lapguage^ 2^nd never bpcame so In spirit; the different 
tribes, dialects^ and constitutions, at the same time,^ 
were in direct opposition to each other, continually 
enlarging the chasm. But Germany was >t that perio(i 
ijnore pTosperous^nd flourishing than m6st European 
states. It had the feudal system in commoiji with alt 
Europe, but not a single continued wtio»al calamity; 
no siingjiinary general war, except the fprious contest 
excited by ihe Hussites, disturbing the p^ce of the 
Empire. The German princes, indeed, were poor ind 
jjmpot^nt; but the splendour and 'wealth of the cities 
were the more conspicvfous. Italy at that time com- 
ipaoded the trade pf Asia atid Africji, and all the trea- 
sures of the Eiast were carried through Germany to the 
ijortheirn and. western countries of Europe. This gave 
rise to a great number of imperial republics on the 
Danube, the Rhine, the Elbe^ apd the Baltic. The 
confederations formed by the Svyabian, Rhenish, and 

» Hanseatip citic^ were more powerful and domineering 
ijian the emperor ^nd the priijccs; pay, maqy a city 

* which cannot now 'muster a thousand armed men, fre- 
quently opposed singly, and successfully, seyeral pi:inces. 

' An independent and active spirit gfindustry, justice, and 
^t/ arose in tliesefree cities in the south of Germany^' 
in the Netherlands, and on the Baltic. The^ best And 
feirest fruits of German refinement w^re produced jn 
^esp. cities. . The, splendour ari4 wealtb.of the cities. 
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the liumber and valour of' the German warriors^ weife 
ftimoas all over Europe. The portly boidies of the 
Swiss, and of the lance-bearers, astpnished the ha- 
bitants of the ttltra^montane countriesj and they were 
crowned with victory whenever they appeared on the 
field of battle. Even ia the beginning pf the six* 
teenth century, the Italian and Prenph his^riana ^ 
speak with admiration of the splendour of the German 
cities, of their liberty, their wealth, tad of the ni^m- 
.ber and valour of their mhabitants. They call Gefi' 
many the iijivincible country, where each man is a 
dreadful warrior, and where; as Mn^ss Sylvius and the 
younger Macchiavelli inform us, ^n hundred thousand 
slain are quickly replaced by an equal number^ display**, 
hig yet greater courage. . This was partly true^ and in 
some part it .was an obi^ure historicar opinion, transr 
mitted from century to . cehtury, that all invading 
jGenlianic swarms had burst forth from th^t inexhaust* 
ible country. It was also notorious, that innumerable 
hosts of Teutonic warriors had repeatedly crossed the 
Alps and the Rhine, carrying every thing before them, 
whilst the boundaries of. Germany at this same time ^ 
Were believed to be much more "extiensive than they 
actually were. The real and imaginary donunions <4 
the German rulers did indeed extend from the Saone> 
and the Amo to the Persante ahd Neva, and the 
sovereign himself contributed to make the nation ap*^ 
pear greater than it actually was^ his title Imperauf 
^mianorum reflecting a certain glory of unknown. 
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jterjesty tiponiV as i^the casew name^ that at- 

one period inspired aye. That title was commorAy 
accompanied wiili an obscure idea of a cla^m- to uni<^ 
; versal domitrion, and even'* the most powerful kioga 
acknove^edged its superiority. Nor can it be denied^ 
Ihat Orermany; whilst the other great European stateer 
were yet .divided and engaged\ in mutual ^ contested 
rjedly was the most powerful country. But the last 
*w^ ties which still had preserved an appearance of 
• common power and strength, were dissolved in the 
satnip proportion in which the other states attained a 
^dstter degree^ of energy, aijd became more closely 
united. Attest the dfeadful Colossus was overturned* 
and any one might trample upon it, and with im-» 
puliity strike off a piece, as he chose. The terror and 
awe which it had' inspired whilst standing erect were 
gradually forgotten. 

An entirely new political epoch commenced witfi- 
^the reformation, which greatly contributed still liiore 
to divide' the strength of Germany. Fear of the 
'i^urks, and the increasing power of the Habsburg 
dynasty, however, contributed in some d^ree to pre- 
serve the weak ties by which the whole, was still con* 
neoted* The ambition of the emperors of the hoi]^ 
of Hab^urg being immoderate^ they wanted to grasp ' 
too much .at once^ and therefore kept hold of nothing 
tbey.had seized. /Notwithstanding, Goinany w<»il<l_ 
at last have been compelled to yield to their rapacity 
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md thirst after dominion, had th6 sons ppsse^sdd the 
talents of ikeir progenitors; but mediocrity hi^ long 
been the lot of the. Austrian princes^ \vhose energy^ 
morspvec^ was paralized by the dpminepriiig nuK^hum* 
tions of confiessors arid Jesuitical counsellors. ^ folio 
yokiiiie might be iilk^d.with the long cat^pgue of in*, - 
juries copimitted in Austria by the Jesuits^ To, them 
were owing the coi^tinual disisention$ and jealoo^s 
that divided the rulers and the* nation for more than a 
century and a half. These bred the pripces tb bec6me 
Superstitious, bigott^, and priest-ridden emperors, and 
niad^ them lay hold of the sqipulier ^h^ they should 
Ikve' grasped the sword. It is inoalculable what might * 
hav^ been performed by i«-jnce3 blending moderation 
^ith energy, and ppssessing the Jove pf their subjects ; 
but the rulers' themselves cut asunder the 'sinews pf 
their strength. Ferdinand II. is a striking instance of 
' the truth xif this remark. Gifted as he /was with ex- 
cellent talents, he might have effected great things, 
if he had not been educated by prij^sts. The bigptted ' 
Leopold I. ruined t|ie s^ate through bis^ priests, wh^ . 
kept the Protestants in Hungaria in continual rebellion. 
Thus was it that the sovereigns themselves destroyed . 
what brave generals had gaine^.^ The ihirty-yeafg^* 
War proved to ^all Europe the extreme weakness of thf 
German empire. That calamitous war destroyed th^ 
last remains of the ancient prpsperous state of the 
empire, and-ruined numerous families, together vvith 
tjieir estates,. The cities and the cbniederatiQns ia 
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which they Were anited had been deioaytng for mart 
than * a century. Many of them had been redtipfid 
under the dominion of the princes, and the rest de>- 
cljined by degrees : the discovery of the road round 
Cape Horn to the East Indiies, and of America, tc^je- 
ther with the policy of the northern European naticms^ 
had deprived Italy and Germany of their commercial 
preponderance. Fbreign nations now decided l^he 
future state of the Germans, influ^^icing the delinea- 
tion .of their fundamental laws, the preservation of 
which was guaranteed by thenit, lest one prince should, 
by dint of intrigues and power, usurp the dominion 
over airCermany. The great king of Sweden^, 6us- 
tavtis Adolphus, through his victories saved the intel- 
lectual refinement of Europe from Jesuitic monachism 
nnd barbarism. 

Sweden and France were the principal arbiters of the 
fate of . Germany, Austria appearing to have been 
hurled down from^he proud eminence it had obtained ; 
thoitg^ rpoted habit and Iong*-established prgudice^ 
perhaps also an bbsciire sense of their own interest still 
attached the princes to %he Austrian dynasty, which, 
unopposed, continued to, occupy the imperial throne, 
which was no empty possession only for a powerful 
prince. Fnance cast ambitious looks at the sacred* See^ , 
emplbying gold and menaces to gain the princes for 
her interest ; but thd £imily of Hatisburg carried the 
victory. The furious attacks of the. powerful Lewis 
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KIV. are notorioiis. Genbatsy ftpoiedly stri^Ied 
itirmiccesi^ly^ dioogh umubdutid, .almpst 'more for 
Austria's interest than for her own. Bven to thexnid- 
dle of the eighteenth century the imfferial name was 
po^n^erfiil enodgh to preserve the attachment of the 
praicei^ althoi:^h amce the reign of Maximilian II. 
the imperial throne had not> been occupied by % prii^ce 
ivho 3i^as capable of onitiiag the nation^ and of inspiring 
k with enthusiaam for his person. 

We now oome to the last great and incurftble schisiA 
of the Germafl nation, whicH probjably wiH terminate 
only with the national exiatente of the Germans. It 
began in the year 1740, when Frederic II. of Brandeti* 
bourgh ascended the throve of Tnissia. His heroisin^ 
his arduous struggles, and his majestic yir^ies dispelled 
the last remains of the glory which till then had faintly ^ 
covered the golden bcdb and the peace of Westphalia, 
and. Austria too was strqq>ed of the pow^fs which these 
had reflected upon hen ^ The greatness and power of 
one man created a potent state in the north of Qer> 
many, in o[^>osition to Austria, in consequence, of 
which ''ensued a total divi^on. of interest. The late 
war, the peace of Luneville, the blood which at ^^aent 
inundates the mifortunate southern states of Germany, 
are the consequences^ of thst &tal partition. 



The stat^ in which a nation actually is, ddes^ not 
prove that it must necessarily be so; no more thfin its 
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former state proves that it can recover its ancient poll* 
ttcal altitude. The eccentric Fau ventiures to assert 
that only the ancient nations had been bom for liberty 
and , enthusiasm^ and that all nations of Germanic 
descent appeared to have an innate di^sition to ser«* ' 
vitude. But he seems not to have properly weighed 
the boasted liberty of the ancient world, nor considered 
the difference of times. If the age of Frederic 11. 
appeared to him the age of servitude, he should have 
consulted the annals of history, where he would have 
found that Italy and Germany in the middle age con- 
tained republics in every respect equal to those of Athens 
aAd Croton, and that Swisserland and Holland were 
^ once animaLted with proud enthusiasm. I do not know 
what to think of the enthusiasm of the Greeks, as it 
displayed itself in several instances. The writers df 
that natidn do not always represent it in the most ad* 
vantageous colours; and supposing^ it even to have 
shone in unrivalled splendour, it must be allowed that 
the* modern world is no more susceptible of what con- 
j^ti^uted the glory of the ancients. Human nature was 
9t that time highly eimlted, because innocence and in- 
justice could exist together; it h^ since more nobly 
descended, in order that the whole human race might 
pursue its career in the enjoyment of more equality 
aikl justice. 

Equality and justice in love, and compassion on alt 
living beings, has beei\ inculcated by die divine foun^ 
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dtr of dmstianity^ to be alone the laws of states and 
nations. The mod^n human rac^ must submissively 
renopnce the proud reliance on physical strength, the 
savage use of power, and the uncharitable treatment of 
free-born men as^ slaves, if they are to fulfil the precepts 
of tfee new universal law of love and charity. Virtues 
less boii^terous — a gentler kind of enthusiasm^ labour, 
, and modc^ration, practised by the ^hole community, in 
order that no one may be necessitated to isubmit to the 
yoke of servitude — these are the moderate '^ demands 
made upon a nation desirous of deserving the name 
of freemen. Measuring tl^ Germans by this standard, 
no one that knows them will assert that they are the 
least r^pectable of their European brethren ; and I 
challenge any one who maintains that they are slavishly 
disposed, and unsusceptible of a better state, to pro- 
duce any modem European nation exceliirig them in 
the love and practice of justice. 

Industry, economy, soberness of mind, foHiefyrance 
without pusillanimity, honesty blended wijth'some por- 
tion of climatic heaviness^ are ancient virtues by which 
the nation is generally allowed to be distinguished. 
These in the middle age engendered prosperity and 
justice at home, and commanded respect and fear abroad. 
Liberty and patriotism gave rise to happy municipalities; 
and wherever Germans settled, there they introduced 
the laws of propriety. The towns along the Baltic to 
the Neva> as well as the cokmists in Ttansylgaaia> 
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were animated with the spirit of liberty, and partly 
a;re so still. Swisserland and the Low Countries, and 
many respectable and prosperous imperial cities owe 
their origin to the spirit of liberty which animated the 
Germans. The gigantic words and deeds of the an- 
cients,, their repliblican commotions and revolutions, 
the enthusiastic rage of liberty displayed by the Athenians 
and the Goioese, the factions which violently agitated 
the Florentines and the ancient citizens of Thebes, 
are, indeed, in vain looked for in Germany; but the 
nation and the age wc^re the happier jpn that account. 
^ These are more convenient for the poet than for the 
citizens who afg severely affected by them. Such pic- 
tures, indeed, may not frequently occqr in the annajs 
of the history of Germany ; and even the best Gefiii^n 
virtues may be thought somewhat ' stiff and pedantic. 
But the love and practice of justice do not stand in 
need of the aid of elegance; and elegance is not, un- 
fortunately, always attended, by justice. I live among 
a nation which neVer possessed a spirit entirely Ger- 
man; but J know not one modern nation that evinces 
a larger share of good-natured simplicity, and a more- ' 
pious attachment to every thing that is called form- 
undoubtedly an amiable civic disposition, although it de^ 
generktes into pedantry in an age destitute of enthu*. 
sia^« If you search the history of German guilds 
and corporations, and examine the constitutions ^nd 
transactions of the petty imperial tow^s, yOu will discover 
an astonishing susceptibility for obedience to the lawsj 
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and can it be denied that this is a disposition for genu^ 
ine liberty? This reflecting, equal and good-natur6d 
spirit of the nation^ which, as yet, lives only in recoU 
)eotion and slight remains, produced moderation and^ 
consideration, without which no real liberty can exist. 
Read our ancient histories, hear our ancient ballads and 
popular songs, look at Durer^s and Van Eiken's pictures, 
ancf yoii wiU perceive that they are strongly charactericed 
by simplicity, fidelity, love, and truth; they d6 not, 

^ indeed, betray the ideal spirit, nor the voluptuous play- 
fulness of those of the south of Europe; but they are, 
at the same time, free from the dreadful passions 

' and the corruption diffused over these. ' 

The Germans have made many greitt and ingenious 
inventions without the aid of. a central point, without 
being encouraged by pensions; they honourably la^ 
boured for the enlargement of the sciences and for the 
improvement of the arts. Modesty too was onc^ a 
prominent feature in the German character; but boast- 
ing has of late stepped in its place — a proof that the 
' national spirit is degenerating, though it would not 
be surprizing, were it still more glaringly corrupted 
than it actually is. , For these two centuries* past Gef- 
inany has had the misfortune to be the bloody theatre, 
where all the disputes were settled that arose in any 
quarter of the known wgrld, and whether the Grand- 
Mogul, quarrelled with his tributaries, or the£$kimauxs 
attacked the settl^jnlents of their European tyrants. 
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Gefmans might be sure of being armed against Ger^ , 
mans; their cities, lands, and manner^ were repeatedly 
ruined by the most sanguinary wars, commenced for 
purposes in whicli they had no interest whatever; but 
their industry and love of order and propriety always 
enabled them tcr ri§e again from their fall. 'There are, 
. however, certain limits beyond which nothing can te 
carried in this world. We have now reached the ex- 
tremity; the people, having lost all political confidence, 
all sense of coipmon interest, and all hopes, are at last ^ 
betolne indifferent, and struck dumb. The miseries of* 
war, the disgrace of pkace, the spoilations of gold and 
silver J the violations of wives and virgins, the demolition 
of fortresses, the scorn of strangers, and the timidity^ 
artifice, and covetousness of their princes : — ^THESE 
MUST FINALLY PRODUCE IMPORTANT EF- 
FECTS, AND MUST PRODUCE THEM TO 
OUR RUIN. 

Our philosophers judge in a very flattering manner 
* of our nation. They say the Germans were the. na- 
tioij that had begot anc} preserved liberty of thinking ; 
a poliatrchic constitution had been necessary for them, 
in order that liberty and truth might never be wanting 
protectors; that the unseemly and shapeless state of 
the empire had been an excellent means of abstracting 
us from political and national prejudices, and of direct- 
ing our attention to the common interests of mankind 
•in general], as the most important point of refinement. 
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They add, that this was the only means of producing 
cosmopditism, that this was much superior to na- 
^ tionalism, inasmuch as the human race was of greater 
consequence than any individual nation, and that it 
therefore was not to be regretted if a nation lost its 
indivi4uality, whilst mankind in general wa$ benefited 
by it. ' - . 

These ideas ^re sublime, but not rational ; and what 
is rational is superior to what is sublime. Without 
the people there can be no human race, and without 
free citizens there cannot be free men. In a nation of 
slaves, every thing assume? a slavish cast : you will 
rarely meet with a person whose sentiments are so 
exalted, that he could endure a state of servitude and 
contempt, without degenerating, and wever a whole 
nation. 
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Turkey. 



X HESE ineorrigible barbarians seem to be ripe for a 
total dissolution as a political body^ and all Europe^ 
yea the, whde world is joyfully expecting the period/ 
whai in Europe, at leasts no country shall be any lon<^ 
ger known by the name of Turkey. I cannot deny 
that my sincerest wishes attended the French expeditfon 
to Egypt and Syria. But, alas! the fairest hopes of 
, civilized Europe have been disappointed. Bonaparte 
himself despaired of his being able to complete his 
grand work, even whilst he was yet victorious, ^or he 
would rather be an absoltlte despot in Europe, than 
I become the deliverer from despotism in Africa and 
Asia. The whole world believes that the Turkish 
empire is near its total dissolution, and I am of the 
' same c^inion^ We frequently hear and read the as- 
^rtion that it would be an easy task for such or such 
a power to expd the Turks from Europe. Neither does 
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it appear difficult to overturn a state which does not 
possess Qnergy enough to chastise a wretched bashaw^ 
and trembles at a small horde of banditti composed of 
three or four thousand robbers, who dare to extend 
their incursion to the very walls of Constantinople. It 
is notorious that the ancient Staimbul wa^ exactly in 
the same situation, it having been frequently rnqrc 
violently agitated, and betrayed more cowardice, than 
the modern Constantinople. It was several times as- 
sailed by dreadful nations, and the Byzantine empire 
maintained itself, notwithstanding, for some cetituries 
longer in equal impotence and disorder. Great 
changes have indeed taken place within the last four 
hundred years. The military art is totally different* 
froip what it formierly was; .fleets and^armies. are more 
numerous ; and the latter are not now disbanded after 
the toils of a few months ; not to mention a variety of 
' mechanical means of annoyance, with which the Turks 
are little acquainted. 411 this is [)erfectly true ; but I 
am persuaded that the Turks can be driven out of 
Europe only from the Asiatic side. Constantinople is 
. the soul of the Turkish empire, and will defend itself 
most obstinately before it is yielded up. The Black 
Sea is tempestuous, the Haemus a^ dreadful ram|i£Mrt, 
and Rumelia a desert. Fleets can be destroyed, and 
armies thinned, by epidemic diseases. But WHEN ^ 
THE EUROPEANS SHALL HAVE CONQUER- 
ED ASIA, AND BE EN ABIDED TO LAY THEIR 
FLEETS BEFORE. CONSTANTINOPLE, IT 
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THEN WILL, PJiRHAPS, FALL. IT Wlhh 
NEVER BE TAKEN BY SURPRISE, NOR 
Yinu> TO THE SUCCESSFUL ARMS OP A 
BOLD AND RIDICULOUS ADVENTURER. 
BUT ASIA WILL NOT BE EASILY SUBDUED. 
To effect this, the greatest exertions of several powers, 
unanimity, and disinterested humanity are absolutely 
require^. -And^ what nation displays at prelsent the 
latter virtue ? , If the European power3 attack the 
Turkish empire actuated by a depire of booty, -and, 
nol with the intention to .deliver the oppressed, then 
the Turks may miich longer carry on their abomitia- 
tions on the most beautiful shores, and in the most . 
charming islands. 

Ev6n if Turkey should' be attacked by an united 
force ; if Russia, Austria, and England were jointly 
to pronounce- the doom of the Porte,^ who kriows 
!^hether they would Ve capable of effecting its down- 
fal ? Danger frequently concenters with dreadful energy 
the last vital powers, as the electrical matter convbles 
the thunder-douds, and then bursts forth with de- 
structive violerice. The Turks are vigorous and brave ; . 
they are capable of the most furious enthusiasm, which 
frequently defeats the. tactics of the most experiencied 
veterans. Necessity might rouse an avenger ; some 
<man of superior genius, not born in a seraglio, might 
put -himself at the head of an infuriate nation, and 
once more make Europe tremble at the Turkish name. 

I ■.'•'• 
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Hiis is as probable as that the Porte will fall without 
resistance. The Turks are not effeminate ; they are 
not unmanned^ like the ancient Byzantines. Their 
priests promise paradise to those that fall in battle* 
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The Frerich Nation, 



JVltrST we then everywhere meet these harlequins^ 
at fairs, and on the high-roads?—! have ever been 
averse f^om having much intercourse with them^ and 
now t^ey unfortunately occupy all avenues and roa4s 
of history so arrogantly and insolently, that the histo- * 
rian cannot proceed a step. without meeting with them. 
And yet they blend so many amiable qualities with 
folly, that it is a difi^ult task' to recount all the injury 
they have heaped upon us and posterity by their foolish 
proceedings. It is singular that a natioji that has never 
reflected, should give the world so much cause for 
serious reflection, l^he cause of the French, if we 
consider the serious, part of it, seems to haye been 
settled this long time ; but there are Still a great num- ' . 
ber of fools amongst them who continually begin the 
busiiless anew. Errors and serious mistakes have been 
committed by either party, ^nd this wasliot altogether 
unpardonable during the first rewlutionary frenzy. 
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The first efferves<3ence of enthusiasm n»ie many a. 
grey-headed man childish/and many a wise head judge 
and act unwisely. But fifteen years' rqsilete with the 
most wonderful vicissitudes might have cQolfd. the . 
heads I and B^P^ who H^vet iiot sipcf recovered their 
recollection, cannot b.e expected to stand corrected by 
the warnings of history. 

The French have ever made fools of their Europeaji 
cotemporaries, and we were chilciish .enough to suffer 
ourselves to be tricked by them. Ah imposing and- 
dazzling appearance, which is' so very apt to deceive 

. tod perplex, was-^t all times displayed by that nation, 
and aven before they were c€tf»pktely erriliiEed th^n* 
iselves^ they made 4;hdr i^igbbQurs belieire that evevy 
thing was betteiv more pleasant,, and more tasteful with 
them, than beyond the fixHitters of Pmnee* -Thi* 
tomplaini is exlbil»ted agaiW tlhem by. the ItaBati& afid, 
Oecmans of the fifteenth and si&teenth centuries, at a 
time when bl3>th nation^^^ had made, greater progre^ in 
civiUzatioa than the French. Whatever advantage a 
F^renchman possessed, ^r imagined to posses^ he. ever 
eontrived to turn to some account-— the shortest said 
easiest road to dominion. At length eame the epoch 
of Lewis XIV. when wT^it since has besen detiomiiiated 
th^ 0K>st exquisite European rejRneaient, was polished 

" to the highest d^ee of external splen4aur, whieh> to- 
gether with the-^eat men^that sprung up, and the 
great feat^ performed by them, .served -to befool Ihe 
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tc&t of Europe What French ambitloii could iidk 
thtfk catty 1t>y dint of annss was succesalully effected by 
means of taste and fiishion^ which induced all polished 
Europeans to adopt their manners and language. What 
oil the banks of the Seine was prbjaonnced easy, deli- , 
c^te> amiable and natural, was to be the- same on thA 
shores of the ^niamea, the Danube, the Vistula, and 
the Neva ; and the inhabitants of the northern coUQtriea 
wer<e silly. and fidolish enough to ape the childish tricks 
and feolmes o£ those incorrigible fools, and sjx)il€d 
thel^ national character by unnatural imitations whidi 
never eould become domesticated among them^ sacri«t 
fioHg thmr ancient virtues and the originality of their '. 
language; a refinetnent which, in its first begif^ing, 
i^rung from the nothingness of falsehood and bor^r 
ruptioil, which was stalking along upoi^ the stih&of 
nlfixsted sentiments and dishonouraU^ ambition, was 
likewise to become that of the better Europeans, and 
this has, unfortunately been elFeeted to our common 
injury. The weeds had taken deep root, even among 
nations who in nobler civilization had considerably had 
the advantage over the French for some centuries. . At 
length the Europeans began to recoUect thasiselves, 
and to become sensible of their egregious folly. Every 
pne affected originality, and seemed determined that 
foreign rdfinement ^ould act upon him and polish him - 
from a distance; and now commenced a new farc^ on 
the binks of the Seine, which has developed itsleif so 
wonderfully, ftnd iiakj^xi s\Kk\ a miraculous form, thafe 
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lyie have been once more involved in the play ac^ted hy 
the French nation, and this time more seriously than 
at any former period. • . 

The French nation could as little prevent that dread- 
ful play on the banks of the Seine, ^Is the inhabitants' 
of Kamtschatka can prevent the ice from carrying 
along with it to their shores a flack of white bears. It 
was completely incidental that the sins of several rei^s, 
. the most unbridled licence ofthfe most violent. Aristp- 
^ cratism, sporting with the sw^t and blood of the nation^ 
and the most improvident weakness, which was to re- 
move present inconveniences and evils, came so cut-* 
tingly' and confusedly in collision, that the theA state 
of things appeared insufferable any longer. Impotence 
and want of energy in the sovereign and in hi§ coun- 
sellors, moreover, made them follow the stream, before 
there was a current to urge them pnward* Thus it was 
that the defects of the then state of the nation were 
noticed, before a reform was thought of. It was not 
before the established order of things was already over- 
turned, when that giddy nation began to think of a new 
constitution. The innovators gained dominion and 
power, but they did not come prepared with those 
preconcerted and long digested pfens, with those pro- 
found designs o( ambition and villany, so sagely as- 
cribed to them by most reporters and reviewers of the 
events of that memorable period. \ The first years of 
the French revolution are as fresh,* and alive in my re- 
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colleiition,. as if they had hjlppened to-day. The spirit 
ef fermentation and commotion which prevailed at that, 
time knew no bounds; and hence the enthusiastic in- 
terest which it excited at home and abrc^ad was equally 
boundless. How niany were there at that tempestuous 
period who were clearly copscious of what they did or ' 
suffered?, and how frequently were even such as were 
inost circumspect and collected, guided in their pro- 
ceedings' by the imperious impulse of circumstances, ' 
whilst they were supposed to be acting according to 
premeditated plans i Neither could anything be rationally 
expected from a revolution. When every thing is in a 
state of chaotic disorder and fermentation, theA no one . 
can be expected to be the only cool and sober individual 
in the whole confused, terrified, astonished, and in- 
spired ©ommuriity^ 

When the ancient order of things was overturned, 
or rather on the eve of being overturned throu^ the 
pusillanimity and despair of the government, and the 
temerity and enthusiasm of the agitators," then began - 
to be gradually developed those high-soaring cosmopo*- 
litie and metaphysical ideas and hopes, or rath^i", they 
united with the te^npestuous eddy which now was iu 
full a^tation, ^nd w:ere swept along with it. But these 
wishes, hopes> and plans, conceived by vast numbers ' 
both in France and abroad, proved incontrovertibly that 
but little political reason was left in Europe, and that 
the ideas formed of the late state of France and the • 
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French iration were* very erroQeoiuu For^ eidier bad 
the former state been coropI<^t(Bly jni^tamoiphoeed by a 
charm as never hind, its 6qual in histcny^ ipr the new* 
4prder of things must assimilate mo^ to that whidi it 
was to supersede than vras intend^ aiid i>roclaimed to 
the world. Such virtues and stich exalt^ dignity uxti 
magnanimity as were nuide the bs^is of the first revW 
lution^ and which alone could uphold a. structure so 
loosely conformed^ were at all times raft phenomena ; 
iMas it therefore to be expected to have been greated* all 
at once^ through disconnected ideas and the powerful 
charm. of mere sounds^ in a country where they -but 
lately had been in to^al disrepute ? Many enthusiastic 
.announced them, and believed in their existence ^ but 
piany men v^ho possessed more experience and wisd^m^ 
shook their heads, and thereby awakened ' fearful ap- 
prehensions in the minds of many philanthropists. At 
tiie time when ^he deluded multitude enthusiastic^Iy 
shouts the imposing words, '* liberty, equality, and 
^^ fraternity,** when every frenchman was( declaiming 
of the rights of men, and of the humane declaratioia 
of the Convention, that' the regenerated nation woiiid 
0eytr again <:arry on a war bf conquest, honest and 
penetrating men referred to the opinion pronounced 
by the wisest and ablest Frenchmafi on their own iia- 
tion, and could not comprehend how it was possible 
tiiat this singular frenzy in liucha nation could hav^ 
Jasted so long ? " - : . 
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I 8»pr6erdy btlie^e^ that in the £r9t y^mn of the* 
Rvobitioni the people were r«lly msipired witli a 
kind of generous enthoatasm^ and that inany fiwdfy 
hoped that a better ooeustitution would isaue from due 
chaotic disorder^ and the eonsflict of discordant ideas'; 
I a}ao beUere, that, if the consulting and ruling part of 
the nation had po^sesacd aa muc^h common sense and 
goodmess as they were inspired hy enthusiasm^ some- 
thing excdlent could have been produced. But tla^ 
did not consider the importance of Soloa*a wise rule 
for legislators: " Not the best, (in theory) but that good 
^' wikh is possible.** And the consolidatiOR and pre- 
servation of a desirable ccmstitutioii was left to the care 
of Gallic fortune, whic^ has at/all times raised a good 
deal of wind. I'hey did AOt maturely w^gK the po^ 
litic?il str^^gth of the state> to ascertain whether they 
would be equal to counterbiilance the pressure of cir* ' 
cumstamcea ; nor had they sujSciently calculated the 
evils that cwld not but soon i^ing up in a nation as 
corrupt 88 the French w^re^ nor considered the in- 
fluence c^ Gallic frivolity,^ which treats as mere matter 
c^ fashion things the most sacred and important* All 
this had not been considered, and the consequences ^ 
that resulted from that thooghtlessiiess were naturaUy 
most £itaL After the: lapse of a few years devoted 
France was inundated with blood, and Europe, deluded 
and disappcnnted in her wishes and hopes, was wofblly 
reminded of the eternal truth of Montesquieu's, n*^ 
mari, that ^^ The B'tnA treut foolish things s^rio&sfy. 
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^^ arid serious'matters foolishly'* The people liad been 
robbed of their 'dignity 2|nd prosperity, and raged at 
home and abroad. It was obvious that all that had 
been done as yet was nothing biit a comedy, or, rather, 
a prelude to a horrid tragedy, and. that the French 
had treated a serious matter as jugglers, and a mere 
farce too seriously. Hence some people began to 
doubt whether they were still the same nation, when 
on a sudden the - whole . face of affairs was totally 
changed and ^transformed! 

Buf the piay, in fact, was still the same. The cotenl- 
poraries however were ignorant of its real nature, and 
the French themselves did not suspect the cojqsequences 
to which it could not hut lead. The evil spirit which 
predominates' in all revolutions, and permits sa very 
few to. produce the good that might result from them, 
began after the lapse of a few years to predominate, 
and swayed most furiously to the year 1795. It took 
possession of the; great nation, and concealed itself 
behind a mass of many millions. The throne, the no^ 
bility, and the clergy, and the loose fabric of the first 
coiistitution, together with all ancient institutions, be- 
ing overturned and destroyed, the revolution put^the 
-supreme power into the hands of the people, a monster 
that ever has too much or too little spirit, at one time 
overturning with millions of ^rms every thing, however 
sacred it may be, and at another time crouching and 
cringing in the most abject inanner. It is impossible to 
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form a dear and correct notion 6f the transactions thaf: 
took place in that horrid period, and exactly to distin^. 
guish guilt and innocence. Such epochs remain for ever 
shrouded in impenetoble darkness. Prejudipe and 
design, enthusiasm and malice, accident and plan, he- 
roism and meanness are frequently atpproximating each 
other so closely, that it is impossible for mortal minds 
to distinguish with unerring precision. Robespierre and 
Orleans, Condoroet and Dantoh, Lyons and Nantes, 
La Vendfee aYid Avignon— I shall pass over in silence 
your horrid transactions ! 

, The French were victorious abiroad against all their 
enetaies, and made many conquests. The vigour of 
the nktion was still fresh and in action, though the 
sanguinary convulsions and commotions which had 
taken place i^eemed to have rendered the people cooler 
and more considerate, for, that a. nation in sitch a re^ 
volution, oould really have become gehtler and more 
humane,.'wiasnot any longer believed even by those pious 
fools by whoin;! its commencement, and all the fair hopes 
it held out,hadbeenhaiIed with tearsof love and rapture. 
The nation, ''Consisting of five^aad-twenty iriillions, was 
victorious^; the imposing words liberty , equality^ and 
repuHic continued to be re-echoed from one extremity 
of the country to tjieother^ — for, it was expedient that 
juggling tricks should be played upon the great nation, 
as the French called themselves. At length the con- 
stitution of the third year was ushered in, and the 
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Fntidi vmt ntnttMled Md governed hj tiro com* 
sdlors and £ve directors, in this <8 well as in ite first 

* constitution the oonductcn of the revolatsoti ]»d not 
made .proper provision for the exocutire power. ActU:- 
ated by Jealousy^ they had tiot intrastcd it with, the 
entire reibs of government, and ^t seemed that the noble 
and. worthy people were to be their own guides, and to 
be directed only with extreme gentleness. There was 
BO vigorous reciprocal exertion ci the quickening powa'S 
'm l^e constitution, and where the supreme power 
should' have acted with the greatest energy, there it 
was generally most imprudently circumscribed in its 
action. Yet, notwithstanding this es^ntial defect, the 
new order of things was laboriou^y kept up for some 
years. The talents, arts, and power of some xndividudls 
made up for \he deficiencies of adl, and a few artful men 
lorded over France, which now obeyed the rein with 
more obsequiousness tha^ ^ver, ail being <3ompletely 
tired of the effiision of blood and tb^ activity of the 
revolutionary axe. This was the penod 'wheh {^ 
chegru, Jourdan, Moi^u, and Bonaparte distinguished 
themselves, when the peace 6f Campo Formio wa» 
concluded, when Swisserland and Italy were dclspdiated, 
and when Bonaparte suppressed the moderate party. 
France was covered ^th glory, and an dsject >af jea* 
lousy and hatred abroad, whilst disorder and discord^ 

* denunciations md crimes overwhelmed the nation with 
domestic misei^->-^ necessary consequence of fiieireve* 
lotion. An attentive dbsemar could easily peicettre that 
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dMl^yWd ^upor %hte»tGned total ruH^ that btocDk^^ 
heads >aad serviie wieteheey rnidnet the dkectiba^^f a few 
attfial m^^ gokled the people^ and that t^e <M»^gy aiid 
courage to which the hope of* liberty had 'giveri birth, 
huA dtfiBppemed-^pbenome&a vAndti are the ocpfmnonk 
precur8<»t% of the in^ndifl^ ruin of aH re^nahiics, 
Bribef3^, cowatrdibe, pon^^Mid toastiftftl aoundsj, oah»« 
bted ^oaTy to hide deoe|>tiQa afid Qatconal disgrace, wene ' 
the <»rder of the day. The ralers of the dedifled 
people were Jttot ^ven daritig eoough to coimnit ^grttt 
cringles* iMaet of them Ml without a struggle m tiat 
ditsiasrtrotts year of 17999 ^^ others isteftped ioto their , 
^hces^ ' tkert vtcfaory^ whioh hrtherto had ahzmst ia^ 
vfl!Hal% ^feksftded the Frafich .standards, vjom begasi to 
desert tfa^. The tmtion «ms ripe {dr beboming Ihp 
prey of a bold ^nd amhittoos usurper. Bonq)fKrte and 
his good fortune quk^ ^Igypt, where no more buneb 
eoold be ga^ied. The bayonets of the .milTtary ^bernii. 
fiated^ at St -Cloud the dominion of Hheirve men/ and 
we bdhield a first ccmsul^ and a ooqsuI ior life im' lapid 
siiocesfiiiiHBi; 4Knd aow the French sisbmit ix> the iron 
fiway rc^a despotic empenor. IBivery limag i&btm !by !bhait , 
ofnnipotetit man is lappkmded. as excellent . Our 
wretchol age judges -oi^y hff the isiuzcess ^wbkh he ftnui~ 
fa&theito hseL 1 .sfaall giixe niy d^nnicai df iise auk 
Canuam in another phce^ roidy observiiog ibere ^nkly 
and tnuiy th&t scarcely a vieskige is le& ^ ail the ^^ood 
regulations ^thotlhad hiaen made, aiid4if thetp^epanctit^ 
atf^ (towards a tetal rofbian €lf ibuaas that jud hsm 
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taken in the. course of thfe revorutipn/ Whatever has 
been done by the French seems to have been done only 
for the purpose of placing an emperor on the throne^ 

Let us candidly ccffifess that, with regard to the re- 
volution, its beginning, and issue^ we air had con- 
eeived notions which the events of the later years have 
' proved to have been completely erroneous. We hoped 
and believed more than we should have done. What 
reason had we to expect that a de^eTnero^erf, slavUh, 
and luxufiaus nation, should all at oncte, through a 
miracle, be made virtuous, friae, and sober? What 
miracle could have changed Gallic fickleness into re- 
publican perseverance, jlnd the most silly foppery into ' 
noblie gravity ? Could all this bfe effected in the midst 
of the most dreadful revolution, when 'all the ancient 
ties of propriety and order were dissolved, and ho new 
cmes substituted in their room ? Many believed to see 
Mrhat they wished^ mistaking political speculations and 
high-sounding words for laws and deeds. The French 
deceived themselves with words and ideas, and ima- 
gined that the grand work was accomplished! when the 
iiicalcplable evils of the revocation began to* prevail; 
and their charms were fifst dispelled when their last 
hopes and their dreams of constitutions were destroyed. 
The revolution now became a ; voracious monster, 
greedily deyouring itself until at length it grew, tired 
of the work of destruction. The best and ablest men 
in .the nation were destroyed, and nothing remained 
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but the scum of all parties^ a despicable horde of 
slaves, that' knew neither; how to excije enthusiasm^ 
nor how to rule. The reins of gQveriiment were tame- 
ly surrendered to one rnan, who now holds them in 
his powerful grasp, making hi^ slaves confess with sur^ 
prising ndivetS that only a despotic goverjinient is fit 
for France. , ^ 

Considering the present state of things, I am almost 
inclined to justify the usurpation of the Corsican. It 
was a foolish hope^ which proves how completely otir 
cotemporaries were besotted, when they flattiered'them* 
selves that a nation of wretched slaves could be sud- 
denly turned into generous freemen by the mere sound 
of \vords. Neither has the revolution manifested any 
new virtues in the French character, nothing but elHfer- 
vescence, empty sounds/iand a foolish appropriation 
of the actions of others, of which that nation is as 
incapable as I am of flying up to the moon. When 
and where did the French display modest energy, ra- 
tional moderation, and those unassuming civic virtue 
which beget and preserve the , nobler constitutions.? 
They have indeed shewn much life and activity, an 
astonishing elasticity, but no energy. However, as 
good qualities may be gradually debased, so could their ^ 
bad qualities ih^ve been gradually corrected. The re- 
volution had designedly and accidentally produced* 
much misery, much evil had been committed, and. 
sanguinary- coercion ha^d rendered the^ people patient 
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and ^tilew Thb-would hdV€ eiuibted a MAse ax^ gpod 
foier greatly to improve the natioo. Moreover, aji 
. kistriietive p^iod o£ tien years had furnished many 
use^l teasoDS ; h^ no wise and good man attempted 
to prepare the natioa for a betfa^ constitution, and io 
iospire the people with generous sentiments. % Tho^ju 
sands grasped at the sceptre, to rule meanly over 
slaves, but the most artful and daring of all has made 
liiqisielf ^sokfcte master. 

Soqae there are who appeal to tlie victories: gamed 
by the Frdicb^ to prove that the people possess virtue 
and energy ; but must we then always appeal to the 
deplorable and bi:utish anomahe^ of humw nature, to 
prove the existence of something that is not to be 
found in maa. There is nothing that furnishes &ier 
materials. §ar war than a revolittion, as every -one 
iuiows that is ac(q(uainted with history. Enough of 
aptrit and frenzy was developed by the Frenchi revolur 
tion, to produce |t sodden and rash ebuUition of en- 
tkosiasm and heroism* War requires quick resolu^. 
tkMaa and prompt actions, ^f)d to these the circum* 
stances x>f the times afforded sufficient encouragement. 
The misfortunes and follies of the ^ied powers, the 
&lse friendship and pc^itical covetousness of some of 
them contributed consideraUy to keep \^ the spirit of 
the French. And how powerful were the means whack 
they commanded, and of which their enemies were 
deaitatate! The boasts mirackf peribrmed by their 
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ibfi^ qoipsid^^oij^ ^ appe^ to him events b»t tpp 
' n^lfiral. Several b^ly*|^nited armies are opposed ip 
fhp fife|4 by the jijale pqgijlatiou of a pjation of twj^Jjr- 
^vp millipi^^ ai^^fpajted \>y pne commpp sp]t>tin?ent— by 
% uq^njj^ous fp^cJb^nsiQpof impendipjj p|j]b!|ijiga.tjpfj. ' 
T^ reipams of n^pn^ f^elipgs vihipk were still left^ 
ff}4 9t^W Hl^ieh ha4 bew? newly a^dpd, jsrere roi?Sj?(|, 
^d they becanjg cpnsciQus pf t^djr ability to ^^yert 
ll^ tl^rc^teqied dapgen In ji^e fiff^ ye^r^ they b^t 
' th&f ^e^mijes with difficulty^ and in .t)ie following 
jfCfLT^ w^ yras tp t^eq? ^ .^Rort^ their advantages b^ng 
1^ g*"S?^ WJ^r^y/er t^ey a{^ea^ed they planted trees 
fff Jibjefty, #jaj^ipg jthe^r jjey brethren pay the ex- 
JBfff^ pf ,t)ip Y^ar% Dis^ardipg a)[l regard for ai^cieil.t 
r^ulatidns apd usages^ which arf^respected by eiviliz^ 
nations, they deemed right whatever was advcintageous 
tQ ti;i^§elyes^ ^n4 no obstacles which they fouii^ ii^ 
t]i^ r^tio^is an4 epn^^titiUions of nations cpuJd ^top 
^m in *hftir x:aFe$ir. I niee^ tiftt refer my readers for 
t^e c^k^^rnBAtiotji of t^i^ reqierk to their proceedings, in ^ 
{I|?ll|t])d^ Germany, Swi?^rland> and Italy, where they 
^nted trees of liberty, plundered, made requisitions,, 
cpncludied and brok^e treati^ as they listed. The 
iQhabitaqts of tho^ devoted countries were com- 
jfelled tfy feed,/ clqthe, and arm their numerous ' 
arniies, and their Va^pyr-commissaries and generals 
h^d enoifgh booty |eft to send millions beyond U^ 
Alps ao4 thf5 BhiQe* "^o this must be a4ded; that thp 
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*most vigorous generals led them to victory; ahd tliatt 
every one found the post best suited to his genius and 
spirit. Their enemies, oit the' other hand, conformed 
in all their proceedings to ancient custonr, attd even 
\ years of disasters could not make them wise. They 

were opposed to revolutionary armies, shackled by form* 
and precepts, and the heavy pressure of usage, lamed 
by the heaviness of ancient institutions, for which they 
were to fight, and led by generals who were remarkable 
only for the colour of their hair, and destitute of fliat, 
spirit with which they were to counter&ct hosts of in- 
spired enemies. Therefore let no one tell me of the 
* wonderful bravery of the French; but rather Jet lis. 
lament the wonderful stupidity arid heaviness of their 
opponents^ and the mental stupor of those Who were 
to fight against inspired armies. 

t* Frenchmen, you are the nation that had cheated 
Europe of its fairest hopes; and yet you presume to be 

'^' " the benefactors and masters of others— you, who have 
become the most wretched slaves of one man, who 
employs no nobler arts to lord over you than common 
cunning and imposing monkey-tricks! You c^U your- 
selves the great nation. If the despoliation of countries, 

^^ the subversion of statd^, the subjugation of free na- 
tionSj if bartering away for gold and silver all virtue 
, and honour, can be called greatness, then few nations 
indeed hiive been greater than yourselves. But if in- 
corruptible probity, good faith, justice and modenrtion 
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ve^equired to make individoals and nations great^ you 
cannot bvit be ^lisible pf your excessive littleness. 
Wherseyer you have been^ wherever you are, you have 
preyed plagues infinitely worse than faipine apd pesti^ 
lence. Is not the crudity of sayages gentleness in com- 
'pdrisoQ with, yours, which does not blush to brag of hu» 
: manity and generosity when it intends tp commit mis- 
chief? dBut, ^rhaps, you are so great in the fine arts and 
in the sciences, th^t it would be happiness for the other 
Europeans to ha subjugated by you ; perhaps you would 
enable them to emerjge from tha state of barbarity in 
which you suppose them to be, and to enjoy the bless- , 
ings and elegance of jcivjlization. You afe passably 
civilized, but yo^ wl^ole pivilization has proceeded from 
weal^ness and apishnf^s, and you have no other advap- 
tagepver your European brethren (who do not penetrate 
you) than an e^Uerpal gloss and polish/ Inhabiting the 
ipiddle of Europe you have grown a kind of herma- 
phrodite ,bQing8^ You never possessed the fulness pf the 
physical power o( the south, nor the enthusiastic pro- 
fundity p£ mind of t]be north, but always floated in 
pitiful medicbcrity between both, and were ever con- ; 
scibus of your deficiency and 'nakedness; hence your 
bragging, your stale ridicule of things the 'tnost grave 
and s^red ; hence your inability to yield to full genialty, 
because your sinful deformity ever reminds you who 
. you aref The consciousness of your sinfulness and 
corruption bears heavy upon your woiks of art, all of 
-which betray the monkey, disguising his features i;^ not 
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At frMihi Mb 1bo% i^e#s himsldf & hb ft, HmSBt 
guilty or irinbccht. This i« the c^racter of youi* nrft 

. aiid of your d^afacc— notKing but emptSncss, fidthhtg 
but tfie sinful scrpent-gtos* 6f virtues, frbm whidi thfe 
incorrupt mah averts his fadt With disgust zpA horroJir. 
Aliens io religion and tnlth, tbo Weak for rfefomf, ahd 
too polished to be awai-e of ydnt miterable stite, you 
proudly step Before us, crowirig to us with urtekampted 
impiidence that we ai-e bears and barbarians. Ye iri- 
fling, incorrigible wretches, who chaitter when otheirs 
feel, and skip When othiers stahd as radi, who vdinly 
r iiha^ne to have Attained to that degree of ciViKzatioa 
to which others have actually attamed— 'ybu displfljr 
Anuch of Jhlpdsing appearance, which we, hdwcvcfv 
must carpfiiHy di'uri, becaiisie it is totally destitute dF 
reality. A nktion that turtis all virtues' Srifo u Inerte 
play of word*, that is satisfied with the empty khade 
of thihgif, when others feel and enjoy, a nati6rtlK> 
wondeifully besotted and besottSa^ as thefVehch'are, 
cannot ingmft upon the huiiian ra^e a flresh and 

, i%orolis stock ;*they are too niudh idwt'e all hiunahfty. 
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The upstart. 



That a^^ Riah, ^o i;pbrts with m m^tii 

mifiiohs^ %(i Vend^i^s th^m iniserable to obtain gteat^ 

' hess, IthUst appear in judgment before the j^resetit 

getiemiion; W pbsbferity Will do him ttioife lAirifte 

'» • '■ ' ■ ■ ' . 

I Ka^ cJbservisi that ail-pOwerfuI man from theobm* 

' iriencertifent of his splendid career. In his first batllAJi 

. hb asmJcmnced himself 'as a tremendous 'physical power ; 

m words iahd uctions dark and portentous, like the 

hollow muttering 6f a thuhder-cldud, burstirig fordi 

with dreadful explosion :-^thus was it thkt the •little 

Cohii^n appeared On. the stage, terrifying Ihe asto- 

iiisbed ^*roi^ld) inured to terrbr and alstoriishment by the. 

prodigies produced by the liiiies. He soon iihfewed 

himself the first of all-powleifbl itifen,' — rriute and in^ 

iR^rutable before he acted, if he did not design to 

impose by &lsdiood^ and in actibn impetuous and in<p. 
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eKorable^ like Atropos cutting the thread of life^ and 
pompous and boastful in words^ when he had accom-' 
plished his design. Already in the beginning of his 
career, the furious tiger affec£ed moderation^ and th6 
slave of ambition oiildneft. The road to Victory being . 
opened in Italy, r^or promise nor treaty could \ protect 
the weak, cowardly, perplexed, and discprdant, princes, 
and republics of his native country/ against spoliation, " 
banishment, and revolution. In 1797 he began to 
rule, and Jto presa heavy upon the wealLly^-constructed 
French state; and resolutions and hopes, which till 
ihen had been shrouded in obscurity, began tobiighten 
in his mind. He betray^ symptoms and made ope- 
. catioils which were .not of a doubtful appearance to 
3uch as Qould see. The man who travelled obout as a 
prince, and on the Rhine, in the Netherlands, apd in 
S^sserland caused himself to be received with, firing 
of guns; the man whp everywhere spoke the language 
of a piaster to his servants ; who arrp^antly represented 
himself ^s the solp defender pf republic^ ; who offered 
hi^ dreadful assistance to the wretches that exiled and 
banished, their fellow-citizens to Cayenne ; and was 
accetsisary to the cxpulsjon of those cpunsellors who- 
were pointed out as friepds of royalty and pf the 
clergy; that enthusiast, whp did not open his lips 
when ancient republics ^erp to be overturned," and 

- Sfwis^rland was to be spoliated ;rr-th,at v^retch should 
have been sent into banishment for life, when he was 

', waited no longer as a tool of oppf ession. Kis coadr 
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jutoi^ indeed had ^ pi-esentimetifr of what be wouI<ihb^ 
ere long/but not of what he would be soon after; 
whilst he himself was perfectly sensible of the real 
nature of his situation. Under these circumstances 
jhe went to the east, attended by a numerous army, 
and followed by the sanguine wishes of thousands* 
It is probable that his courage and success inspired him 
with greater hopes and more extensive designs when he 
crossed the ocean than be realized. He acted the same 
jfarce in Egypt which he had acted in Europe, artfully 
making himself half a Mahometan, being merciful 
when h^ was necessitsited to spare, and arbitrary when 
he could, though, he fought as an European. But 
Nelson, ,the thunderbolt, apd the impetuous Sidney 
Smith, stopped his career. His good fortune ruled 
the waves but once, when he fled back. to Europe 
through the midst of the British Fleet. 

Enraged at the desertion of his good fortune, he 
quarrelled with his first generals, was displeased with 
all, and more haughty and untractable than nature had 
formed iiim. ^ His arrogance and imprudence, his 
insolence to foreign princes, unsupported by. exalted 
sentinietits, had broken the peace which w,as expected 
to heal the bleeding wounds of Europe— the fortune of 
war had changed sides, Italy was lost, and foreign ar- 
mies once more threatened the French soil. The state 
was governed hy artful men destitute of energy, the 
public affairs were managed by wretches who had neither 
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kmownhk pfm>\p\^x Pw the gooiTof t^eir eq/qx^ 
.fit heart:— 4he l^oos^ly conh^cte^ ppnfititutipri began t? 
totter^ insurreotiqp agitated tl^p^iiK3e$^ d^^ 
tike capital, discord divided the Gp^iise)|pr$^ ^h^geoieral^ 
pefoaed to o^, and the saaguinary j^cobjn? d^Q^iwd^ ' 
onee more the Application of fhe'guilbtipe f^s t^e ia^ 
Kuledf , Many wer^ terrifiedi lool^ipg oi^t for ^ss^st^ 
ance, and maisiy voices were raised agakit thme w\y? 
had seat Urn bravest troops 9r4 ti^P f^bl^ ^^f^^ 
l^yond th§ seas. '[Phe ^tata of Fc?»q^ was critical 4p4 
ftifieiud, though not di^per^t^. Sh? at^U ruled off. 
theAlpsandon tbMebanJboftlieRhi^eL Th^eRpssuuE^^ 
find the J^toos retired from the field q£ acjtion» J4^y ' 
resources and grc^t generals w^i^ still l^, imd Fr^ce 
which had wcatiier^ ths storD9# of th^ yea^ of iJQgi^^ 
aqd 1794 was in no immediate daoger. 7h^ y^f^hfi4 
-govennent were conscious, of i^hfiir gijifct^ and of ^a^f 
weakness^ which rendered them incapable of remedying 
tbe^isorder^ and of conoiJi^ting thci$$ tbat were 4^s- 
aatiffied ; bjat a person U%at has ri^e^ 0):?c^ i^ ^(^ck;^^ 
of ruling for ever. Bonapatt^e $ed &(fm» JP^gypt, an^ 
deserted the army ; aotme pretood he was recalled* The 
harvest was ripe for the ai^bit^ous adve^^ur^. ) IJ^ 
intrigued with the railing p@rty who wene an^i^f^s to 
extend and preserve their po^er. Sieyes> tihat cunnii^g 
doward, devoid of dignity and energy, littLp ip adversity^ 
mean in prosperity, never a protector of liberty a^d 
virtue, as he wanted to persuade ^Eqirope; deceiving 
himself, whilst he attempted to. cb^t bi^«;j?id^^ 
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' Boimparte gradually reduced him on a level with those 
vrho had ^Uen before him. This man and Lucien 
Bohaparte cleared. the rpad for, the. bold Warrior ; the 
bayonets obtained an eai^ victory at St Cloud. The' 
people^ who hated the cowards that would do any thing 

* for money, and despised the wretches who were to have 
been their counsellors and rulers, hailed the arrival of 
the Corsican, with thoughtless shouts. A thing of a 
new constitution (at that period the easiest work) was 
already prepared, and was immediately proclaimed ; a. 

' few dangerous individuals were sent away. Whilst ,the 
accommodating knaves and blockheads were retained. 
-Bonaparte placed himself at the head of the new order 
of • -things. But was this preconcerted ? This is pretty 
generally denied, it being evident that he cheated Sieyes, 
and broke the promise hp had made to Lucien. They 
ought to have better known th?i dangerous man' 

Bonaparte became first consul f<^ ten years, and wfls 
at the head of all public transactions, placed. between 
two figuranti and some republican stages which hod 
been left standing or newly erected for shew,' to deceive 
the people. The , law gave him a greater and more 
effective power than the first constitution had left to 
the poor king Feto ; but he knew better how to use 
that power, and soon felt himself v strong enough to 
contrqul the law-^ His de^ designs were as yet con- 
cealed ; for,, it was necessary that he should perform 
gtQ9ter tjtiingsyet, before he could rise higher, and he 
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aetedf nmth hk/ uaul pkmptasaM. An cfetensif^-fi^^ 
ky open before him^ to exert his abilities for the good 
of the nation. The mad and diagracefol goYtnament 
had imprudently created many monsters and spectreftp 
which teiTified the people. Tei dispel these was a;n easy 
task for Bonaparte^ and he acquired at a trifling expense 
the name^of a benefactor of the nation. Moderation 
ftnd energy destroyed the new Vendee^ removed the 
restraints with which divine worship was burthened^ 
and cleared the high-roads of the robbers tbat^investe^f 
them. " His good fortune in the summer df 1800 urged 
him irresistibly against the enemy. Desaix and Moreau 
made the new kiler :-:^Desaix did not live to experience 
his ingratitude ; aJncT Moreau too would have had mo^ 
naments erected to his m^ory^ had he lost Im life in 
the battle of Hohenlindeii. Peace qviekly followed 
his victory, the di^mdsd^l German peace of .LuneviUei 
and the unfortunate general peace of Amiens. Europe 
phii^ and flattered the powerful man ; France bated^ 
yet adn\ired the grave, and reserved Italian^ but served 
him the more obse^iously. 



The new government was aatirely calculated md fitted 
^ /fin- servitude. Constitution was still caMed, what; in 
fact, was the will of one man, or what hfd been con* 
osrted with one or two artful iatriguers^ who likewise 
a^ired to the possession of poiwer and dominion. I 
wjH not now again criticise diat despotic bbtic^ o^ti^ 
«Md already an hundred times by ot]lera» and ^nljr 
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poiirt oat its condtructioq. After the 'fiM contol^ who 
now possessed the.whde exedative^ power^ almost ft& 
unlimited as the kte kings, follows the conservative 
senate, the manbera bf which are appointed for life,, 
and cannot be displaced; intended, as it were, to guard 
the sanctuary of the constitution. But the master 
formed' that senate of the most obsequious, cowardFy, 
yehal and .artful wretches, excluding the Brave and 
bold; on filling up vacancies that might happen, he* 
reserved to himself the prerogative of presenting three 
candidates, and by encroaching upon all the branches 
of the state, his mere word was sufficient to determine 
the election/ Finally, he invented favours, pensitos, 
Senatorships— excellent means in a golden age. l^e 
legislative power is vested in three hundred legislators 
deputed by the different departments. When the 
government has proposed a new law, it is first referred 
to the tribunate, which constitutes a select committee 
of ttie legislative power, and having agreed respecting it, 
sends it to the three hundred as the last formality. But 
all these are nothing else but miserable scarecrows, 
treated as such by the rnaster himself. His powerful 
hands are too active in directing the first and »last mo- 
tions of the whole mass of the people, to leave a Shadow 
of liberty. Listen iitid judge ! 

One hundred prefects, dnd four hundred sub-prefects, 
all of them his creatures, are sent by the ruler to. the 
different prefectures which he has established---a trick 
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which this cunning man seems to have borrowed from 
the more cunpinig Augustus, who had likewise found it 
^expedient to amuse the people with the word republic. 
These officers depend entirely upon his mercy, and it 
is natural to conclude that he will appoint none biat 
what are active, watchful, and obsequious. It is asto- 
nishing how heavily they press upon the^ people, and 
how severely they can, together with the military power, 
teaze and plague all that, relying upon the protection 
of the laws, dare to oppose the. government! But this 
does not spare the most sacred rights of the people, 
destroying liberty in the bud- . The first consul nomi-r 
nates in the different communes ten thousand mayors, 
which renders the municipalities entirely dependent on 
him ; he also nominates the president^ of all elective 
bodies, who regulate and direct thfe*whole ; nay, be piay 
send ten members of hijs Legion of Honour to every 
elective meeting. Thus lias the constitution placed in 
his hands the most powerful organ of dominion, the 
interest of individuals, and the possibility of being in^ 
formed by his spies and emissaries of the least evil 
disposition that may be betra}ed by any individual. 
All rewards emanating exclusively from himself,^, none 
being at the- disposal of the people — the consequences 
that mu^ result from it, can be easily foreseen. The 
military, >vho are his chief strength, he attaches to'his 
person by the fear and glory of his name, by new and 
great rewards, orders, grants of land and pensions, 
The grants appropriated for the members of the Le-. 
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gion of Honour are ih most instances given to military 
men. ' 

A nation capable of displaying liberty and dignity 
under such a constitution^ must have possessed extrai? 
ordinary virtues; and the French who were almost 
totally destitute of all civic virtues, and had been more 
vitiated through the revolution than improved, required 
a very loi^, preparation to be made betto* citizens. 
An enterprizing character, not scorning to rule over 
slaves, might boldly venture their subjugation;, for, 
they had never ce4sed being slaves, notwithstanding 
their, boastfuf language^ and their splendid victories. 
BonapartjC knew his people- Frank, whenever frank- 
ness was expedient ; reserved, when he saw that time 
was required to gain his purpose; mysterious in trifles; 
^nibiguous like an oracle in affairs of importance ; he 
had but to play off some juggling trick, to carry his 
aim, with a people so thoughtless, and in an age so 
inconsiderate. , There were still many who believed • 
' him the greatest republican and cosmopolite, even after 
he had plainly declared the contrary; nay, there are 
many who even now, as if they were bewitched, ima- 
gine tha'tlie ^ill finally deliver Europe from all evils. 

Though he is justly accused of artfulness, he fre- 
quently betrays great ndivetS. How ndro were the 
despot's declarations in the first days of his consulate; • 
sure that he would not fail accomplishing what his good 
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ftnrtune and the folly of the pedple made appear to him . 
of easy performance. What the most excellent and 
. greatest of mortals ever had conceived to be the piost 
sacred prero^tive ofjgnan^ the liberty of speech, that 
unalienable inheritance of rational beings^ was by the 

. little genefal declared arrogance, madness, and the 
destruction, of all states, and of all social ibiappinessi 
and there were not wanting hundreds of thousands 
who assented to this declaration, because it had beea 
ctttered by & man of importance. No one was any 
longer at liberty to give his opinion of states and po* 

^ litical afiairs, of republics and democracies, of the 
Pope and the Dalai Lama, much less of himdelf and 
his associates ; 'all frankness was crushed, ancl servility 
rewarded. He pursued his career with impetuosity ; 
neither would it have b^en advisable to permit the agi. 
tated people to become tranquil, therefore he played 
off new juggling tricks. To the' wretched Parisians 
he restpred their anpient plays and absurdities, and 
they were more than satisfied : to the people he afford* 
ed relief by prompt assistapce^ thougb he made them 
believe to have received more than he had actually 
given. The restoration of the finances, the re-esta- 
blishment of religious worship, the tranquilliasation of 
the interior, the relations pf peace with foreign na- 

\ tions, the reform of the legislation, and a variety of 
other regulations, which he is said to have made in 
two or three years, whereas they regularly require 
more than twenty years before they can be established. 
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were loudly extolled, aiul whatever might he troe or 
untrue of ^ the loud praises that were lavished upon* 
him, they proved highly serviceable to him. 

Of his financial regulations nothing can be said a^ 
yet, the necessities of the times having,' perhaps, been 
too great to admit him to afford consid^n^le relief ; 
for, notwithstanding the immense contributions levied 
in foreign countries, all taxes and imposts have in- 
creased undeir the new gbvemraent. 

" . ■ ' « 

The religious institutions were revived by him, 
though not upon a grand and generous plan as the 
times required, but meanly and parsimoniously, for 
his own benefit ; for,, ambition wants the support g£ 
the clergy. The atheistical and metaphysical abomi« 
nations which prevailed during the first five yeara of 
the revolution, and the oppression and contempt <tf 
religion in the sub^uent period, caimbt indeed be 
reviewed without ^horror; but Bonaparte^s work also 
did not afford much cause fdr joy. Had all the anciafit 
religious establishments been so dreadfully and cruelly 
overturned, and good and sacred institutions Glared 
one comtnon fate with what really deserted fo be 
abolished, for no other purpose than to make room for 
a new hierarchy ? The new church would have been 
satisfied with moderate splendour, and a proper allows 
atice of temporal liberty. The perturbated hearts of 
the people would have been af^ieased, the discord in 
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we state would have been dispelled, ^nd the spirituiJ 
development of religion, demanded by the circum- 
stances of the time^, could now have been, accelerated ; 
but priests never desired to improve the human under- 
standing to the utmost of/ its capacity; they proved 
victorious, because Bonaparte wanted of tbem some- 
^ing different. 

Neither can I perceive that the various arts of peace 
have made considerable progress under Bonaparte. I 
do not think him calculated for the promotion of the 
fine arts j yet other eyes see differently. Much coljld 
here be done for the arts and sciences, but France is 
iix)t the country where they can be expected to thrive^ 
being deprived of their chief vital organ- — liberfj ; and 
honorary rewards of a better kind than stars of the 
Legion of Honour^ senatorships, and pensions^ being 
necessary for that purpose. The ruler regards thein 
only because j^ must regard them, on account of 
the spirit of the times. At the time wh^n it wa# 
necessary for him to court the favour of the public^ 
he also was called a man of science, and assist- 
ed as a , member of the National Institute at the 
meetings of the society; but it is now known that he 
has no great partiality for the arts and Sciences. The 
military engross his attacliment ; j^nd he loves the 
sciences- only inasmuch as they have reference to the 
art of war. France is entirely a despotte military 
state, and on that account highly unfavourable to the 
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progress of generous refinement. The arts and sclr 
ences can flourish in the purest \ ethereal element of, 
liberty. The French have spoliated the museums, li- ; 
braries, and treasures of the European princes and ' 
nations, and set the example of Vandalism, that threatens 
in future to destroy all ancient and modem monuments 
and relics of the sciences and arts. For, it is not irti^ 
possible that foreign armies should at some future period 
ent^r Paris; and in that case the transportation of the 
works of art beyond mountains, rivers, and seas will 
commence anew. This Vandalism, as all lawlessness 
has no bounds. Bi^t these treasures are now accumu- ; 
lated^ in Paris, and the French possess all means of 
attaining to the highest degree of excelleijice in th6 arts 
and sciences. But no! France is not the abode of the 
muses ; the recoUecticms of the ancient classic times 
cannot be revived in Paris, they cannot there kindle 
the sacred flame of emulation, nor apy where in France, 
nor under a government like the present. Wh^t en-' 
couragement qan the muses have in a country where 
frejB inquiry is a crime, and the bold flight pf genius 
is rewanled with imprisonment ; where a picture of the . 
master, and an ode upon his mighty feats, are the chief 
means of acquiring merit and praise ? ; 

A? for trade, manufactories, and industry— .there are 
indeed many ejxcellent laws for their promotion ; prizes* 
have been decrfeed, and public exhibitions opened; but 
all this has been done as precipitatedly as the soldier 
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attacks the enemy. This, however, is nat the way W 
make them flourish. The ^ar presses heavily upon 
commerce; insufferable taxes, and numerous armies, 
keep down the manufactories. . 

A code of civil laws was framed rapidly enough; but 
. many well-informed members of the tribunate would 
not suffer tb^m-to be passed so rapidly, thinking that 
it would be prudent to deliberate iiiore seriously upon 
many of them,, before they were adopted. However^ 
the mighty man wias angry, and issued his, commands ; 
two thirds of them were expelled the tribunate as mu- 
tineers, and whatever was agreeable to hknself obtained 
the force of a law. 

In ttiis manner much has been done by |hat onre 
man, and any one that meets with a chaps like that 
whfch he found, can easily obtain the thanks of a har- 
rassed and distressed nation, and make strangers -thififc 
well of hinl, though his regulations, should He ever so 
indifferent. . But when we perceive that. Bonaparte 
designedly and from contemptible considerations, did 
things only by halves ; when we perceive that vanity 
and thirst for dominion continually urged him ; when 
we perceive that he impudently puffed up as excellent 
' and perfect what was miserable and contemptible ; when 
w^, finally, must hear the hoarse croaking of thousands 
^nd ten thousand mercenary flatterers, spies and satel- 
lites of an egotistic government— we then cannot but 
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bt ^sgust^ vvith the littleness of the ihaster> and of 
his obsequious servants. , ^ 

Bonaparte, whom forjtune and the obscure impulse 
whicH he felt in his bosom had thrown upon his career, 
knew at last very clearly where he was and what he de- 
signedj but what he should perform, what his di^p- 
pointed cotemporaries expected him to accomplish- 
that he never knew. The course lay open before him; 
^ he beheld the dazzling prize, and started like lighten- 
ing to. reach the goal. The last four years are within 
our recollection, «ind what is dark and mysterious in 
the confusion of events, is suiRciently cleared up by 
the actions of him who presumes to controiil the tide 
of events. He respected no opinion, paid no regaid 
to grMitude^ Dor to promises and vows, made by him 
to gain hi$ purpose^ Facts and fictions, great nessand 
aieanness were made instrumental to raise that colossal 
throne, from which he is now casting wishful looks at 
£he most beautiful countries of Europe.; Particularly 
remarkable are the pretended conspiracies against his 
person, which always enabled him to gain more ground. 

The first important conspiracy against his ctugiist 
person, is ki\own by the explosion of the infernal, ma- 
chine. The story is singular enough. ^The most art- 
ful and wicked criminals are said to .have constructed 
that machine. It was filled with dead b93ies, to cat- 
.<5ulate the explosion to a second. The con$pirators 
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see the<:onsul coining up the sireet, and having put a 
match to the miachine, retire; when, lo! notwith- 
standing the crowd, which is said to have been pur- 
posely caused, the fortunate ma,n, that favourite of 
Qod, and the priests, whom he has newly created, 
passes unhurt the fatal spot, together with his guards ; 

, and no sooner is he in safety than it explodes, thro^y- 
ing down some houses, and destroying a few innocetit 
people* This undoubtedly has a. miraculous apj^ear- 
ance; and as it produced consequences -of great mag- 
nitude, many have had the impudence to pre,tehd the 
*whoIe tragedy had been contrived by the .French go- 
vernment. They arrested a dozen of infamous wretchei?, 
whose names were mentioned with horror all over 
Paris as blood-stained and branded * monsters,^ The 

^ people were rejoiced, and on that account the more 
willing to believe. A miscreant, who pretended to 
have been one of the conspirators, a certain captain 
Henriot, who had been cashiered with infamy; .de- 

' nounced two Italians, Arena and Caracchi, * as the 
.authors of the murderous plot. The first, a country- 

^ man of the consul's, his brother in arms at' Toulon, 
and his enemy, afterwards obtajned a $eat in the 
* council of five hundred. He was a handsome, gene- 
rous, and eloquent man, one of the few immaculate 
and indiependent men amortg a numerous herd of low 
wretches, who always^ firmly espoused the cause of 
justice, and ardently desired the establishment of liberty. 
Had all his' colleagues been the same^ Bonaparte would 
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either never have gone to St. Cloiid, or ncfver returned, 
Caracohi was a native of Rome, known as a skilful 
artist. He bad often declared to the Corsican that he 
hated, him, reproaching him fpr the degradation of 
Italy, and for having robbed his country of the most 
valuable pictures. These men might be dangerous, 
but were they guilty ? There was but one witness pro- 
ducedagainst them — an infamous wretch, and, more- 
oVfer, a self-a6cused • conspirator. But the tyrantfs 
hatred required no farther proof of their guilt. They 
were executed in company with common criminals, and 
Henriot was pardoned. This affair made an astonish- 
ing ndise, as if the heart of poor France was to have 
received the last mortal stab, and occasioned a great 
number of motions, insinuations, speeches, exclama- 
tions, congratulations, and 'pamphlets. The valuable 
life of , the august and generous Napoleori having been 
in imminent daiiger, the grateful nation (so it was 
galled) .as if he had performed some grand exploit, 
conferred upon him for life the consular dignity, at 
the same time granting him additional prerogatives,. 
Carnpt alohe spoke his mind freely in a few words, 
which were not attended t6 : sober people could hot, 
however, conceive, how the life of a man could^ be 
secured by decrees. 

The year 1804 produced the second great con- 
spiracy, and along with it consequences that astonish- 
ed many a blockhead^ people of common sense having 
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traced Bonaparte step by step. * The war with England 
had been renewed, those Jofty islanders havijig per^ 
ceived that by the late peace they had surrendered 
themselves into the. power of the French. This time 
Bonaparte was seriously desirous of peace, not mih 
the view of keeping it long, but with ^the design to be 
better, prepared for England's destruction, England 
saw the necessity of a renewal of hostilities, and de- 
daned war. In the course of that war, already, In thfe 
year 1803, a variety of reports respecting conspiracies 
fomented by British aget^ts, banditti and assassins paid 

* by her, and the machinations and re-actions of the ' 
emigrants ; -of which, however, every one believed as 
jtmch as he thought proper, The conspiracy^ which is 
. Gommonly denominated ^Aegreff/, at length broke out, , 
in the winter of 1804. The acts are lying before me, 
apfsn for examination, but they might as well be 
hieroglyphics; they are a chaos of obscurity, replete 
with juridical tricks, i^uthoritatives, and; unsubstan- 
tiated accusations. Nothing oan be seen in them of 

^ those great- means, machines, and preparations said to 
hsLve been collected for the purpose of once more at-* 
tempting to ruin France and her government. It is 
natural to conclude thit the government would have 
published the proofs of these accusations, if they ha4 ' 
existed, their own interest requiring tha,t step. But 
what ^ was seen when the trial was concluded ? Nothing ' 

>t all that could have justified the noise that had been 

>, tti^Aej and the anxiety affected by the 'eading men, 



Thewholecompldt consisted of some ddzeri people^ 
.one half of whom wer^ acquitted as completely inno^ 
cent. And what sort of people were they ? Adven- 
turers of the most contemptible class, dissipated youidg 
men, prostitutes, and a few common rogues, destitute 
of moneys and unaided by adherents. These wer§ 
^ pret(pnded to be leagued with some great and important 
characters ; and in ordei^ to give niore consequence to 
the alfair^ both fictitious and real negociations and 
follies of jEnglish agents at t\^e courts of solme petty 
J)rinces, were blended with it. , 

Tiie f^rst grand blow to which this conspiracy was ' 
made instrumental, was the violent seizure of the duke 
d'Enghien,^ in the dominions pf the prince of Baden, 
the most scandalous outrage that ever was committed 
against the laws of nations, and which, by its issiie, 
has left an indelible stigma upon the character of Na- 
poleon. It was pretended that he and his associates 
h^ad been at the head of the atrocious plot, although / 
no proofs could be adduced to substantiate the charge. 
Th§ unfortunate prince was dragged to Paris, sum- 

• ma'rily tried a la Turc, and at night shot in the wood 
of Vincennes. Two great men, Pichegru and Moreen, 
were at the same time arrested at Paris-; and the pub- 
lic prints, agents, and emissaries of the French go- 

. vernment proclaimed in the most odious terms, un- 
supported by any proof, that they had been intended 
to conduct the counter-revolution, the assassination 



of the firat consul^ and the restoration of the Bonrbonsi 
Pichegru having been bi^tlawed^ had come privately to 
f'rance^ in order, as he and Moreau deposed, to ne- 
gocaate the erasure of his name from the {^st of emi-- 
grants. He had forfeited his life already, through his 
clandestine residence in France. I wish to know whaJL 
dangerous consequences were apprehended to result 
from the influence or the depositions of that intrepid 
man, since he ywis strangled in prison ? — A 'companion 
to the (earl of Essex in the Tower. The govemmept 
by that base act invalidated the credibility q( their 
assertions ; for no one believed that he had destroyed 
himself. And Moreau, the most generous and gloribus 
of all French geheialsj that man of the people, the 
hero of Europe, was, upon the <:ontTadictory deposi- 
tion of the most abject wretches, from the beginning 
of his arrest, treated like a criminal, and that great 

" and spotless man was dragged, in company with tHe 
lowest ruffians, before the tribiinal of suborned judges. 
Supported by the power of truth, he defended himself 
ably, 'and. it could not be proved that he had conspired 
with a set of despicable wretches in a plot which, per- 
haps, had not even existed, though he was convicted 
of having had an interview with Pichegru, It appear-^ 

- ed dearly, however, that Pichegru had been displeased 
with him, and his judges could not trace a vestige of 
his having discussed with him subjects of a dangerous 
tendency; therefore, the utmost that can be said to 
have been proved against him was, his having sconced 



io tuff) informer against an unfortunate mail; and 
since his judges declared that they did not lay amy 
stress upon that county they ought undoubtec&y to have 
honourably acquitted him. But his righteous judges 
thought themselves justified in sentencing him tO^ two 
years^ optifinement.^ Sentence of death would certainly 
have been pronounced upon him^ if his enemy had 
dared to take his life; but his name was too loudly 
proclaimed in the market-places and streets^ and before 
the h^l of justice, and a popular riot migl]it easily 
have proved more fatal than the whole conspiracy. 
His judges appear to have treated with him, and 
beipg probably apprehensive ^of being confined in 
Besanqon,. where a Toussaint so mystoriously disap* 
peaxed, he pr^erred banishment to prisons, where 
maay are buried in total oblivion, and departed hastily 
for Spkin, whence he went to America, 

'. ' 
.Through D'Enghien^s murder, Bonaparte had irri- 
tated and terrified the princes of Europe ; through 
Moreatfs banishment, removed the only man^ whose 
greatness struck him with awe, and chilled him with ap- 
^ehension. Europe condemned him, the people secretly ' 
murmured for a few weeks, and then all seemed buried 
in oblivion. He now took the last step, and, a$^ his 
adulators say, suffered himself to be entreated to make 
himself emperor of Prance^ in order to render himself 
more invulnerable through majesty. Pamphlets, pro- 
clamatious, and quotations of ^precedents from the 



^rlier historic* of Pfancci Germany, mi ttaiy M^e^tiS . 
published by way of introduction to the grand^ina^jiffM 
ration, which aHbrded much cauise for reflectioii> He 
was hailed as the second Charles the Great, whose 
throne he was to re-eartaWish ;^nay,' even the farce 
acted by Pipin 'arid Charles was repeated. The hojfy 
father at Rome was^ obliged to cross, the snow*cappe# 
Alps fo bestow his benediction upon the happy French 
nation, and to anoint their great chief aa emppror. 
Heavens ! what processions and farces, what a cringiiig 
and' crouching of German princes^ what' consecrations 
of standards and sabres, nauseated the «ober observer 
on that occasicMi ! How the Parisians smiled; and tihe 
Europeans laughed at the unmeaning-ferce,' as it a|)* 
peared to thera. It had, however, but too mtieh 
meaning. Napoleon betrayed on that occasion, as on 
many others, a kind of superstitutibtt which seems to 
have laid strong hold pf his soul. This act was un-. 
. doubtedly not intended to be a; mere political' hrce,^ 
and it had influence upon the* multitude and on the 
pViesthood. Bonaparte, now the first and most feith- 
ful son of the chUrch, stood a greatchanpe of acquiring, 
in addition' to numerous other titles, that of the PIOUS 
Napoleon; but of what use would that have been to 
him in his life time? we must also lay by something 
for; our death. The subsequent summer he went to r 
Italy, placing upon his sacred head, as king of the 
Lombards, Jthe iron crown of.Monza, and drawing a 
few more petty republics into thevortex of his power. 







France ,aow enjogrs all the blessings of complete 
despotfem ; the name of ^ Republic is in disrepute^ , 
though a few rotten republican scaffolds are left stand- 
ing, and the French are still porhplimenfced with having 
a constitution. The word and the will of that one 
man are now absolute commands, and he is dreadful 
through the power of the great monarchy, and the 
military sfnrit of the nation, the only spirit begotten 
by ti&e revolution, and carefully fostered by the French ' 
government, whilst all other good spirits are banished. 
All the good that -had sprung up amidst the bloody, " 
horrors of the revolution has been destroyed, together ■ 
with what was bad, all iijtieHcctual and phyMcaHiberty, 
alt i^espeet for itiAvidual enei;gy under the/protectioni of 
the lawi Servants are wanted,^ not citiz^s. n Artful, 
' or abtuflted by an obscure instinot, which seiyes great 
men for the cunning of little ones. Napoleon has re- 
tained of the creations of the revolution what renders 
the pressure and action of government more rapid and 
dSsstructivej bijt he has trampled under foot what 
through the influence of liberty could prove an obstacle 
to his designs* Not the vitality .of the state tvas in*' 
tended to be improved; nay, it "was to be destroyed, 
whenever it appeared to throw obstacles in his way. 
All the spirit of the nation which had been roused, 
must be- diverted from the internal constitution, and 
dir^ted to the external relations ; and in this Napoleon 
^s acted a masterly part, and is acting it still. 
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I do not believe that any Frenchman, howavep 
ver$ati|e and anaiable he might have been, could have 
$ucceeded so quickly and effectually in gaining the 
people. Th^ stern, serious, find tremendous Napo- 
leon appeared as a foreign power, as omnipotent fate, 
totally independient,of tjiem, but intimately connected 
with the nation by the recollection of his uncommon 
feats. They have not as yet been capafile of §eeing 
the littleness which he betrays; they behold only the - 
dreadful power of which he is the representative ; and 
French levity is by his apparent greatness prevent^ 
from giving room to sober reflection. Thejii hate 
him, but also fear him. This is the charm that fixes 
all daggers in the scabbard, AND TERROR PRE- 
VENTS THEM FROM SEEING HOW SAFE 
IT WOULD BE TO STRIKE THE BLOW. 

According to a superstitious notion, in which how- 
ever there is some truth, he is lilie one upon whom 
God set his mark, and whom no mortal arm dares de- 
stroy : but it must be confessed that he has laboured 
har<l for his dominion and security. At one time in- 
8pir/6d, as it were, and irresistibly carried along, at 
another sober and collected, always watchful and active, 
did he cpntinually look at the "one thing needful. A 
connectipn, cemented by love and confidence, was im- 

, possible with such a man: of this, his instinct informed 
him. Having once placed himself at spmedistatic^ 

, from the mass over whom ^ he lords, he widened the 
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distance by shrouding himself^ in dazdirig splendour | ^ 
for, without this, the greatest man is forgotten if placed 
at a distance. Secluded, like 'a God^ stem and em- 
blazoned with majesty, did he take his station, elevated 
above all, and there are no stepsr leading to his colossal 
^hrone from'; the footstool of his crouching slaves. 
The splendour of representation, oriental splendour 
and pomp (as no European king ever displayed) the- 
atrical noise, and bombastical language, surrounded by 
a crowd of satellites, offifcers, and generals, decked with 
splendid trappings, whilst he is 'standing among them 
plad in humble garb, like a diamond set in gold ; this 
pleases and delights the" French pebple. Louis XVJT. 
too would have ruled long, could he have represented 
only. Representation and vanity* are all the accom^ 
plishments of Frenchmen, and by means of them they 
are ruled most powerfully. Vanity too was again placed 
fay him on the throne of which she had been dispossess-, 
ed by the revolution, and he hastened to clear away 
what pf the republican leaven of rigour and morality 
had been introduced. To mistake amiableness and 
levity for probity and truth, to exchange sober hilarity 
for noisy pleasures, together with the rage for luxury, 
feasts, spectacles, and rareshows, are again the public ' 
order of the day; and a truly honest man would be 
deemed a very suspicious person by that ^ddy, servile, 
and apish crew. • But their master watches even these 
amusements by means of an army of spies. You may 
talk as loudly as you please of silly and foolish subjects. 
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but Jio one will listen to you if you epeak of grave aii4 
ioiffertiant patters. This is the surest way to in^k«. 
slaves. But the people are al^ eSsicessively vain, and 
it is through the gratification of that passion that the 
bated man mles^ and caqries them to tl^ brii^ of 
dreadful precipices. 

Bonapar^ began his^career as a little soldier; the 
general made the etnperor* He has not forgot his £rst 
ptoSeBsioa, and this is the oxily thing which iie the- 
VQu^y understands. He has taken frcnn the deluded 
people every thing worth having, and substitiited in it3 
{dbce sportive illusions^ that may some time be known 
AS such, and ruin him ; but a grand and splendid illu* 
fion enable; him to rule in safety. Of libe^'ty, justice^ 
and civic virtues no mention poidd be made consistently 
with the pre^nt system; what, therefor^ remained? 
Xhe victories and the valour of the great nation,- syrfen 
pounds. by means of which the most sanguinary tigers 
have frequently contrived to rule^ and toruin the wprkL 
There was a time when the rulers of the nation had 
disclaimed^U wars of conquest, and fixed eternal limits 
tp the possessions of the Frerich^-but this is long buried . 
in oblivion. The great nation, the splendour, the 
power of the great nation, their invincible and dreadful 
heroeSi their magnanimity (sit tenia verba i) Kp con- 
qu^ed Europe, these are the magic;SOunds by mean^ 
of which th^ people are spelUbound* Warlike feats, 
.martial h<?nojir^ .^nd the power of arms, are the only 
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^Qiiiteix^xidftich tielabour&to dimt their wMe att^ntion^ 
ax)d these bx^ the: standard by which all arts are vadutod^ 
New regulatioafi, begotten by the revdkition m tknetf 
of distress^, the dreadful means afforded by arniiog.the 
whole nationy^ the conscriptions, and the armie&^^these 
are retakied by the monarch, and new miadWns o£ 
neighbouring ooantries, .through a repe!i;|tion o£ ilt'r 
treikbnent^ ancl through the i$isorporatknap of additional 
pnmnces^ he indemnifies vanity for the. loss of hi» 
fornix gpod fortune. The armiea^ and the nutneraufr 
bwtSv Gif hiS) satdlites and slaves of all description^ 
Gaa£e an affl^ual' expenditure which infimtely exceeds 
thermost extraw^mit dissipation^ of formejr g^m^ 
ments ; the seoatorid lands and those of the £«egiOn* of 
Hquottrconskittttea^kind of jief that will r&4hirodttce 
the aneient feudal system^, the abolition, of v^iidh ^lone 
wiMH worth a long^struggle. He^ finally, awes the mo^ 
bility>of the peopiebymean&of terrors entirely visionary, 
by thehatred of the.British nation, whieb is real> and 
whirb. them^roiuid in a? frenzy which, under his^ gch ^ 
vermnent, gi^es them splendour and wretchedness, but 
luaMLoTi lids, successor may j»rove their destructi^m. He 
does^not ami hknseif of what .is' really, generous and 
beautiful,, to. make the people subservient to his viewsy 
but.tceats them aa a contemptible set of miscreants, by, 
infiamii^: the most aeuirage passions in hmnanns^turef; 
bateiiying by means of boundless^ aitravaganoe and 
rMBpotism hia umeaented contempt of them$ and making 
them fed by tfai9'enrds&.o£ the ihost arbitrary ^ks^xv* 
tism^. hMFconqpletfeiy be ddflfdso^ tb^m; 
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And by what standard are the virtues^ thejusiid^/ 
and happiness of nations measured by that adniiraS 
idoW How comjpletely igtlprant is he of what consti- 
,tutes and preserves the real greatiiedd of nationsi what 
anhoHow echo of the unmeaning spirit of ihd times! 
what a political madness does hd betray on iiiany occa* 
sion$^ when he is extolled a paragon of wisdom ! I shall 
quote only things which he himself ptodaimis as a 
great benefit conferred upon France, whilsit ibols, 
parrot-like, repeat the arrogant assertion. He etdaims, 
" Great patiohi t have rendered thte f« ever invinci-^ ' 
*^ ble and secure, by surrounding thee with nonfe but 
^^ petty states and princes, whose existence dqxends 
^' lipon France, and by placing at a considerable dis^ 
'^ tance all great states. The petty states are the 
^^ guardians and defenders of thy frontiers, and na 
** enemy will ever, daire agam to invade the French 
*^ soil !'• This language would be justifiablei were hi* 
dominions founded upon the bstsis df juttice, or wad 
there a single instance of a state having continued just 
^ without being kept within the bounds of mod^fration, 
and united by eKtemal pressure. A ruler that does.not 
create a counter-weight> overturns the throne of justicey 
and the ruin of the state quickly follows. /Bons^ttrte' 
does not know this, though he knows full weU how he 
abuses his petty neighbours, how he harrasses them 
with contributions, how he annihilates tKem, whenever 
he pleases, in short how he destroys all puWic faithj 
and disregards ail principles of mbdaralion,- This waa 
the road tp rUin to all great nations, and wiU finally 



"prove ibe d^trudtioi) of the Fr^ch statjs^ as. sppi|i as 
the qare and the exertion Jkept up by the martial contest 
shall ralax. A large state^^ surrounded by many smaller 
ones \yhich it jQan command and iryure as it pleases^ is 
in the same predicament with a ^nial person, Iceepiiig ' 
company only with fool$ and blockheads: its exaltcid 
power will only be ridiculed. lEiut when did ambition 
care for reason^ and for jhp ptosperity o£ future gene- 
rations? . , ' 

If I mistake not, there are some who will here, ex- 
claim: Why d^ jouufg^jiftll these objectipnsi against 
the man ? what 'pfiust he 4p> and what, net,) to.^j^siei 
you ? Did you npt youir^ejf call the French ti l^^ght-; 
l<h9s, foolish, and. corrupt p^Ie, inculpable )Qf ji^nops* 
ness apd liberty? Why then do yo^ bl^nie horo :fo( 
curbing them as they must be curbed ?-^top, good 
people ! I did not say that they mu^^ be curb^-r-I .^id 
that the Frenqh are corrupt, foppish, and unrepftbli- 
can, and that . they have ^no sense, for a s^lid a^id .secy ne 
constitution;. . Tlj^ey l?aye before this made the ex- 
periment, and did, not succeed ; but I do not say thjKt 
they succeeded worse /than now. The expenditure of 
so much blood and labour, so many great and astcuHislv 
ihg actions, .so many ideas, fr&m which already mq^^li 
good^ had^ been prepared, ought undoubtedly haVe 
produced some real advantages to the nation* A tvisa 
^nd able man, possessing abundance of power, would 
have brought to perfection wnat was imperfect, weigh- 
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6d '(he real merits oF ivhat ti^ IdBt dtfW<«is, atid 
consoMatted -w^iat was not frtiffici^% setried. IfiiU 
the power which- was uselessly feviishea upon territorial 
aggrandisement, had been applied to the internal re- 
giilation df the nation, rendered patient and tractable 
through marly painful lessons, ^ome permanent good 
might certainly ha\'e been pitoduccd. Napoleon had it 
in Tiis power to mate such experiments, and to try 
the establishment of a regular and lawful constitution : 
this .was surely at least worth trying. 

i d)p ndt pretend to maintain that atUattionsof Bona- 
pamJsat' tWfi **ult oF cum^jg and design, for then 
he wetdd %^wr have performed aay thing .great, nor 
assumed )he imperial purple; iieilher do i eby (hat he 
is ks^abeindonied a villain as many represetit 'h}m from ' 
htftr^4 He lorded when the pe6]^e were willing to 
der¥e^ -oknmanded when he had net to apprehend op- 
pttsltkm, availed 4)imself of Ws astbrlishing power, 
fridquently With design,' but ^rhore frequentily without 
being awdi^ of it, when there ulras ho resistance, and 
thus heaftflhied to the point, which lie could not have in 
rifew ^hen he started. But are we to call the man who 
is iiifip^lted bj^ an tiriknown power within his breast, a 
t^and safe-gUide l Are we to call great, what is little 
Mbold, what is cruel — and wise, what is artfiil ? ^haSl 
^j^look for moderation in a man who has no measure ? 
He taevet had any conception of the real dimity 6f 
man, nor had he ever the least notjon of the civiliza- 
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jblwiUy fQlH>vv^r ttte finice impiiybe of Im natare^ and 
aGci4ent mi^ reader fooU^ M^kak was not fixidiahly in 
teixkd. It; is^ m^y. knpbaslUe (b /brm .as y«t a oorrect 
* 'm^gmtmX of that man. He has laot yet met with a 
wontby an&goajdbat, aadt only orushed tHe weak as they 
ca^e id Im way. If he evqr dioald meet with his 
jq^ual/ 3^4 kmp hk ground^ then...**.;.. 

We shouU not judgp a« lightly ^f that dread&l 
man as many, do, urged by love or hatred, ftovi- 
dence, which hasr created hiB3> and permits him toiact 
'SO tremendoQsly, must have intended hira iot soine^ 
purpose, whieh none else can accomplish. He bears 
the mark of '^extraordinaiy m^^ of a sublime liiDion- 
ater, whiah appears more mpostrous than, it really i% 
})^(^weHt rty^es and aets among men to whom it doe^^ 
not belon^w A voteaoo, a hurricane, and each un.- 
' eofsirmozt [^eJiKwenon in nature^ also t^tes astosash-. 
mentalid terror, aad to these Bonaparte has a just ^ 
claim, * yhe depplyrbidden fire of the scoith, . the stern, 
^ laiercitess caind of tiie Corsican islander, Wended with 
4rtfu}ne9€^ Iws uiWelenting spirit, which will be >more 
dreadful ip aibersity than it is m prosperity, his .im- 
penetrable rwerwe, and prompt ac^ivity^ moving with 
the velocity rf Kghteaing; moreover, the inscrutable 
fiitality jdwdling within his bosom, ^ the supersti-* 
iioaa feetirfjin, h^^ aecurity ai4 fiJ^^xjesft in the Held of 
Rattle, ifUck his si) atrikinely di^playS-Hhese fnighty 
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powers^ fleized by the frenzy of the times^ and sus^ 
tained by fortane; could not but render him victori-r 
ous. Thus did the R^snan imperators stand in battle^ 
cOol^ although inspired^ calmly beholding the scene of 
furious caimage^ and the deaths of tens of thousands ; 
thus did they with cruel kindness expel kings' from 
their lawful inheritance^ or carry their prostrate vic-f 
tims to the capitol^ and thus did they terminate with 
violence what they had begun with friendship, often 
just, seldom mild, never generous^ oftenier cruel. 
Look at the iEmilius*s, the Scipio's, the Stilla^s, and 
you will find his picture fuHy displayed by men of 
ancient times. 

^ . • . \ . ' -' 

Do you imagine that the Romans were always /ully, 
'aware of their intention, artd of the final .s(30pe of 
their actions? Surely they were not. The powerful 
impulse by which gteat man are actuated is innate in 
them, invisibly proceeding in impenMrflble darjcness. 
They are conscipus only of the less important part of their 
destiny.* Bonaparte also is conscious only c^ the less 
weighty transactions which he per£>rms ; he sees only .. 
where engines are put in motion. Look at the dread- 
ful man-r-why are you appalled } why do you shrink 
back? why do proud men tremble at the- little Gor- 
sican? The mark of a victorioM powfer Js set upon . 
him Tit is the nsLture of that'mffl, as unknown to 
himself as it is inscrutable to others, that coerces 
thousands and irresistibly 'QtHnpels them to isubmisdion. 
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Pradence conducts- the lesser prepaitttions; , and^ 4he 
minor plots are contrived by the head^ but the mighty 
heart gives to the action the most stupendous issues^ 
whilst it is unconscious of the power by which it is . 
actuated. Thus. is it that the Corsican flies frotn vic- 
tory to victory ; thus is it that he rules and pursues his 
career. Prudence lays hold- only of a rotten rope, but 
instinct grasps the eternal chain that holds the fate oi 
men. Bonaparte is, unknown to himself, urg6d on- 
ward by the spirit of the times, irresiftfSbly acting imm 
its first impulse. Without stopping to ^rutjhize theic 
causes and natuf ey he feels the oscillations of the dread- 
ful revolutionary convulsion, and diligently keeps hiai 
people within the action of its eddies. He was.bom to be 
a warrior, not a ruler; land he plies his natural talent, 
and^ill continue the exercise of it until his course is run. 

Our sapient politicistns console thems^ves with' a 
variety of surmises and hopes, ;&attering themselvea 
that the powerful man will no more convulse old 
Europe, that the agitated mass will soon be calmed, « 
and the nations be permitted again to breathe fredly. 
But let me caution those speculatists to cast <^vthe 
foolish hope of a speedy termination of the revolution. 
, N.eithcr can I approve of the opinion of others, irfK> 
imagine that an universal subversion of things, lilce 
that of the middle age, and the estaUishment ofan 
universal monarchy is utterly impossible, flattering 
themselves with the expectation that the> teri'or c^ ex-/ 
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Msne distress will luute tbe^ many^ to chastise the 
darii^ usurper for his rash 4^sjgfis. Cook aboutj, 
poiader the powers that are in action ; watch, the mp^ 
tipns of the agit^^ masSj a^ p6ader the sentimeots 
ami dispositions of (he Mti(»^ I>Q9t you behold 
the giant attitude c^ the mighty onej dreadfully arraye4 ' 
m the uiaited strength of South-Europe, alieady obe^ 

' dientto his behests ? Can he not more closely^ eon«^ ' 
ceiatitrate it, use it fnove efiectnally, than the many tan 
employ their sioattered ineans, teven if they shonUI 
honestly umt^ 9nd joiptly expose him? And th«( 
nMiotti&«<**Ah ! with what apathy and stupidity ai'e Uiey ' * 
gaping a.t the giwt monster^ and, at the transactions 
that cause them suqh grievous afflictipn i-^Salvatioa 
caa proceed* only from some great man, striking^, like 
the forked lightening of heaven, into the dead mass^ 

' and dispelling with the thunder ot his ppwer the dark 
»d cold vapours that hav^ overcast the Eurc^eaii 
horizon. As SQ<m as time shall have brought fbrtl^ 
such a man, the decrees of heavoi will be mani^ed, - 

Others there are who* foumi their hopes upcon the 
latdy^^smned imperial title, believing that, as Bona* 
part^ Is BOW styled Imperator, Europe is delivered, 
from a heavy load of cares* They say: " Napolco* 
^ know sestirained by many considerations; he will 
■ '^ now chiefly employ his cares tp render the glorious^ # 
^ possession permanent in bis family, to graft it ufxon 
^^ amneiit august faf&iUes^ in order to induce th^ 
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^ pl-inces and nations to interest ftiemfleJves 46t-9[\ 
** ^e august digiiity which he has acquired wiM cdn- 
5* strain' him to be humane, to spare the weak, ta 
^ conciliate the favour of powerful princes, aildtot>b^? 
^* serve a certain external decency and propriety, that^ 
^^ hamanizes the savage, and tames ifce d'readfo! xofi-^ 
^^ queror.? Vain hopes i He is fiilly persuaded thaf 
his posterity ivill keep possession of the dignity and 
dominion of iheir powerful ancestor. When hte'^^af 
crowned, he exclaimed confidently, in the presence :WP 
tiie assembled multitude : *' M/ family will rule miAijf 
^' tfears:^ So thought Alexander, -and so Charles lS^' 
Great. •• ^ .''..' ' ' ■'■ ''" 

No manis more dreadful to the princes and'natiohs 
than this : he is like the ocean, which, eve: Vwaciousy 
devours streams and rifvers, iand .never returns a dtbp: 
He. proceeds with impetuous- eagertiess, as fortittiWr 
directs,- and his wide extending plans of ambition %!* 
crease with every 'soccessftil enterprise. The:?toperiiff 
tide, his coronation in Italy, the Journey of iflie {hdr^ 
father, the preparative comparisons and allu^icWi^'W 
Charles, the Great, his tx)ntroul over the hdp^^sf 
princes in, the south of Germany,— theSse, my ddbdedf 
or deluding countrymen, cvidcntiy prove your opifeiStt 
to be erroneous, when you represent him as ^ a ttid** 
hero, willing to make him also appear as -a . pgltbem'^ 
clemency and mildness, if you could, * Thhe^^t 
manifest what he-really is. He speeds his/ cduilse wilh 
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iive^j5tibi&,itnpetiiosit]r> like Dschingis-Khan siid AU 
tila^ the 'destroyers, displayixjg the relentlessness of a 
l^abricius and a^ Marius, .and the friendly^ inien and 
artfulness of a jScipio and ^a Caesar. You hope that 
he, will meet with a reverse of fortdne.i it is possible : 
bii| should the tide o£ fort^ne turn ^\gaii^st him^ he 
will be more terrific than ever^ New, as yet frnknown^ 
energies will be kii]id|ed in his giant mini^ : or, do you 
i)of;^kjj^w that the Romans of -old were never mpre 
• di^pa^dful t|nan when they had been defeated? Dreadful 
i$ t^ nation which is led by that man to victory aiid. 
4e|struction^ The French .^Iways posseissed a larger, 
share of spirit than the other Europeans; but the., 
revolution inspired them with a frantic, enthusiasm, 
^ming, destructive, apd transitory, when it^ should 
haver be^n steady, but more temperately a^ctive when a 
ip^xe. volatile inpbility was required. That kind of 
a,)^tion .which is improperly denominated a virtue^ 
and wl^ich has al\^ays been promiuent in the character 
of; t^ie modern French, waar seized by that frenzy, and 
the.ipQmpous accounts of thq glory; with which the 
l^tifiHa was said to have .obt^inedjvg^K^ it additional 
v^Wr> and now that the spirit,. of the liation has again 
becQm/B, ordinary and servile, a dr^ful .enthusiasm 
jsepmn»^ notwithstandipg. . The agitatipn produced by 
agreat revolution in every nation lasts longest ambng 
the military : the recojlection of great actions creates 
eqBfidenpf and faith in the national strength; . the 
lefuders under whom they> conquered are still in exist- 
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erice ; the acknowledged fevourite of fortune is at their 
head> and has cpntenlrated in the military the whble . 
vitality of the state. * A Frenchman i« experienced by 
practice in the art of war, and is 'at the same time 
animated with confidence and high-sjririted an)bition: 
but there is'some;thing else that renders him still more 
formidable. Before the revolution that liation had 
disengaged themselves from every tie of religious faith, 
and of all higher virtues, and the revolution has con- 
siderably contributed to accelerate the progress of moral 
corruption. Appearance and the^ principles of honour 
are to be substitutes for faith and justice; what the 
French call honnStetS is to preserve the world from all 
evil, and man is to be preserved from the commission 
of all mean and unworthy actiotis, not by a sense of 
duty, but by means of a visionary mental refinement. 
Whilst the better virtues which are still perceived in 
other nations are not inspired, that appearance mu^t 
act powerfully ; , for nothing stops the career of the 
French, neither superstition, nor religion, tior com- 
passion ; honour and necessity are their sole deities ; 
. and thus they proceed over the corpses of hundreds ofi 
thousands from victory to victory. , 

But Napoleon will be conquered, notwithstanding, 
as soon as* he shall be assailed with his own weapons. 
He possesses the most astonishing means, iiai^ long 
i)een favoured by fortune, is enddwed with quick 
.penetration^ his soldiers superstitiously believe him. 
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mvincible, whilat his armies are both numerdus and 
experienced. But stupendous as are these means^bjs 
maorier'of acting renders them yet more dreadful 
I^avish as he is in expressions of kindness, he re^pect^ 
not the most sagred relations. 'Neither mercy on the 
living, nor fear of the opinion of the world, have any 
influence Upon him: he uses his greatness unchecked 
by any consideration, and promptly employs his^rawrf 
oper-ations; words, whose dreadfiil ifi>pprt, their appli-' 
cation has made sufHciently understood, ^e strikes 
and destroys, inflexible, rapid in his motions^ ahd ianf 
guinaryj like most of the ancients. He dpes not care 
ivhether ten or tens of thousands, more or \^^y are 
inowed down in the /field of battle nor does ^t give 
him any concern to see whole countries overwhelm^ 
with destruction beneath bis impetuous steps, and 
withering. £uro|>e tii^ble at his motions: he st^id^ 
over the corpses of the conquered, compelling those 
that survive the carnage of battle to follow his banners^ 
and shews Himself the only great destroyer in the 
dreadful mass which he is urging before him. KiiKL 
nesSj mildness, and mercy, those virtues of Imtnane 
heroes and princes, cannot avail against such a n>an^ 
who does not scruple at any jheans of oppression and 
destruction. The common means of assault, used by 
ordinary men, /wha are unwilling to lavish the blood 
of thousands, are of no avail against him. Let some 
man of more than ordinai-y greatness, powerful/ com* 
manding, and prompt in his actions, rise to oppose 






hifli, let hipr with terrific intrepidity employ against 
him the united strength of Europe^ aiid attack him witlji 
hi3 own weapons : then Satan will be conquered by tIelL 

Jixid bis soldiers ? Who are ^ thos^ invinciblis and 
ji0inqrta}s^ boastiijig^that th^y cannot be conqu^i^^d^ 
LoqIi; at thein> my <»teniporariest They are men like 
ourselves, uppp th<^ whole not so strong and vigorou3 
,as the Hungarianj the Da}matian^ the Calabrian, the 
Austrian^ and t|ie Swede. And these are the conquerors 
of ^urope^ wl^P woidd lord over the world. They have 
had practice^ and are inspired with the,entbusias9i of 
anqbttijoni but.thpy are devoid of all those virtues which 
can ennolfle a nation. I^t the more generpuG^ nations of 
Europe rise ; led by some vigorous and genial man, 
aome ^nterprizing and commanding man, deserving pf 
Jyeing esteemed the representative c^ goodness and ji^Sr 
^^ioe, and caf^ble <ii inspiring enthusiasm for their x. 
cause, rouse them in)to life» ^d humanity will quickly 
dispel the vapours of false tv^npiur, which, when once 
dispersed, will collect jt>p more, and French greatoessf 
wiH he soon reduced to its proper level ; for, :troly, 
men are still men. Some say, the French have had too . 
mui^h practice, and are too versatile; there is no luttion 
/Qqwi to them in rapidity of motion, nor any general to 
be copnpared with their leaders in art and stratagems, and 
it ij5 by these means that they carry every thing before 
them. I do not see this in all ; and if they be versa- 
tile, kiK>w that fenciBg' trielui do not avail much^ in 
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pitch^ battles. .The truth is^ that their enemies W^r6 
besotted and perplexed, their generals bewildered; 
their armies \^ithoat spirit ! they were bewitched by 
the prejudice that the French Were, and could achieve, 
any thing. And if versatility and aft're^ly be the 
chief- stt-ength of the French^ add if w^ really be 
something almost nberely mechanical^ a^ is confessed 
by great generals, why then do not their opponents 

. attack them in their own way, and defeat them Ivith 
their own weapons? Is then the bull to attack the 
wolf with his mouth, because the latter ha$ strong and 
sharpf teeth? or is the elephant to use his tail against 
the lion f— Generals of Germany, ah, that you knew 
your people ! Blunt, simple, strong, and valiant as they 
are, they rarely succeed in the application of artful 
tric*ks and stratagems." Why then 4o you apply these 
means against veiwtile and artful foes ? Their arts 
will be dispersied like thafT before a hurricane, as soon 
.^s you shsdl attaek them with firm confidence in your 
strengtlj;. jfiqralty, and valour; and, being inspired 
with enthusiasm for justice and your country, shall 
strive to assail *them with promptness more r^id than 
theirs ; but, if you attack them with no other weapons 

, than youF artns, know, that the world will neith^ be 
delivered, nOr^conquered, by mere dint of ^rong adfns { 

THB END. 
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B,BauE3TB pennission to return his mosesincere thanks to his 
Friends for the unprecedented. Support they haVe been pleased 
to confer on him by patronizing the above Undertaking— a con- 
tinuance of which he earnestly solicits ; and battels himself^ by 
an as'^duous Attention to his Profession j that ; . 

The Rev. the Clergif, j^iiMtm^ 
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who may please to honour him with their fbture Favours, will 
find at HIS Press ^eir various Commands executed in such a 
Style of Respectability, as to convey to th^ the most complete 
satisfaction^ as well as to secure to him their constant Fav6urs 
and ^md Recommendation ; being determined, as he has hitherto 
conducted his Business, to be the warm supporter only of his 
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